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HORACE AND THE SPIRIT 
OF COMEDY’ 


I 
THE START 


N HIS keen-cutting “Essay on Comedy,” George Mere- 
dith revealed to his generation and to all time, so long 
as man has still the power to laugh, the essence of the Comic 
Spirit. He wisely attempts no absolute definition of what he 
has perceived. If the Comic Spirit could be caught and cata- 
logued it would lose its fluttering life, like a butterfly pressed 
between glass plates. The highest reaches of the spirit are 
attained by intuition. Reason, not sentiment alone, is the 
path to them, but there comes a final plunge, or rather soar- 
ing, into an air that reason cannot breathe. “If you ask me,” 
says St. Augustine, “I know not. If you ask me not, I know.” 
A complete proof of the existence of God would leave God 
out, for the concepts of our mind would then envelop Him. 
So it is with the Comic Spirit. 

And yet we may approach part way, as in the Neoplaton- 
ist’s scaling of the divine heights, with some positive steps 
along the via negationis. The laughter of the Comic Spirit 
is gentle and humble. It has no tinge of irony or derision or 
indignation. It utters no malediction, and applies no flail of 
chastisement. It judges not, else it is judged. It forgives 


1A course of three public lectures delivered on the Sharp Foundation of 
the Rice Institute, January 12, 13, and 14, 1937, by Edward Kennard Rand, 
Ph.D., Litt.D., LL.D., Pope Professor of Latin, and Honorary Curator of 
Manuscripts, at Harvard University. 
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those who know not what they do. And yet is none the less 


keen. It is not the earnestness of a moralist who stirs the | 


hearts of sinners. It exposes its objects to the scorching light 
of ridicule, not for ridicule’s sake, but because they for their 
egotism—that deadliest of the seven sins—are already bask- 
ing in the ridiculous, unaware of the cloud of invisible sprites, 
the comic imps, that perch on head and shoulders. The Spirit 
of Comedy is no foe of the imagination, or romance, or 
poetry, or piety; only when the dreamer, the prophet, or the 
priest acts with a proud complacency in his part, does it look 
wonderingly at him with ‘“‘a slim, feasting smile.” In that 
high region in which the mind of Meredith dwelt, where 
lyric intensity and intellect are fused, the sunlight of Comedy 
dispels all mists of sentimentality and self-esteem. 

Meredith’s heroes in the history of human letters, his 
banqueters at the feast where only the rarest vintage of 
merriment is served, are among the ancients Aristophanes, 
Menander, and Terence. In Terence, as in his master, he 
finds “‘amenity that is like Elysian speech, equable and ever 
gracious; like the face of the Andrian’s young sister: 

adeo modesto, adeo venusto, ut nil supra.” 

Then come Chaucer, Moliére, Goldoni (who, indeed, is 
Terence in Italian), Shakespeare, Congreve (who is Ter- 
ence in English), Rabelais, Pope, Cervantes, Voltaire. 
Some writers in prose are invited to the feast, among them 
Fielding, Goldsmith, Miss Austen, Lamb. Meredith hardly 
intended a complete Social Register for Comedy. Several 
names of worthy guests, some ancient, some modern, come 
at once to the mind. To speak of no others, must Horace be 


left without, to sing what was called a ‘‘closed-door” sere- 


nade, ‘exposed to the rains of heaven’? ?4 


‘Horace is mentioned only once by Meredith, when he notes that Moliére 
follows one of the precepts laid down in The Art of Poetry (ll. 156-7). 


—_—_ ad 
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Meredith remarks that a simple bourgeois circle will not 
furnish material for the comic poet and that ‘“‘cultivated 
men and women, who do not skim the cream of life, and are 
attached to the duties, yet escape the harsher blows, make 
acute and balanced observers.” I take it, however, that he 
would not confine the Comic Spirit to the drawing-room; 
if so, he does not know all of his familiar demons’ haunts. 
The cultivated, the well-read—especially in the works of 
Meredith—have an easy avenue to his inner shrine, but folk 
of little education may find their way there, provided they 
are equipped at the start with a wise sympathy and a sense 
of humor, which they sharpen into the comic spirit by the 
observation of their fellow men. Mr. Santayana in his vol- 
ume on America—I mean not The Last Puritan but another 
of his autobiographies—remarks that the best place for a 
philosopher to seek is not the chairmanship of the Depart- 
ment of Philosophy in a university. He should rather 
become custodian of umbrellas in a museum and there from 
his little throne watch his subjects as they come and go. 
Erasmus in one of his ‘‘Colloquies” says that Louis XI was 
fond of a talk with common folk, and Horace declares that 
the rich get sick of their tapestries now and then and like a 
poor man’s simple table, like that at the Sabine farm. Such, 
beyond doubt, is the drawing-room that Meredith means, 
where, to quote his phrases, one attains high fellowship and 
becomes a citizen of the selecter world.’ 

Horace’s father was one of these rich poor men. He 
started life as a slave, secured his manumission and was de- 
termined that his son should have a drawing-room. He took 
him from the country schools of Venusia to Rome and gave 


1 Meredith would hardly disagree with Fielding’s observation (Tom 
Jones, Bk. XIV, 1): “I will venture to say the highest life is much the dullest, 
and affords very little humour or entertainment. The various callings in 
lower spheres produce the great variety of humorous characters.” 
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him the best that his money could afford. His object was not 
to see that he went with the right people but to teach him 
how to see people aright. Horace’s Roman masters were 
presumably excellent, but wiser than any of them was his 
father. It was the practice for Greek and Roman lads of 
good families to be escorted to and from school by a slave 
called a paedagogus, who carried his satchel and guided his 
path—a kind of intellectual caddy. The terms pedagogue, 
and pedagogy, have sometimes unpleasant connotations 
today. The ancient paedagogus, too, was sometimes, as 
Fielding would say, no better than he should be. He could 
unteach his young master the very arts that the disciplinarian 
behind the desk was strenuously trying to inculcate. But 
Horace’s father played this part in a novel style. He taught 
his boy the observation of life. We may guess, perhaps, that 
he took him to Rome not merely to put him under the famous 
teachers there, but to give himself the chance to act as paeda- 
gogus, which would have been a curious role for him to play 
in the village of Venusia. 

Horace, who like Beaumarchais never was ashamed of 
his father, the ex-slave, and never forgot his debt to him, 
gives us a pleasant account of these daily lessons.’ They were 
object-lessons. Would you be like the needy Baius, who ran 
through his patrimony? Or Scetanus in love with a harlot, 
or Trebonius who had intrigues with married women and 
was caught en flagrant délit? Think what people say about 
such people, and think what they say about so-and-so, whose 
conduct is the kind to imitate. Such ethical teaching is pro- 
foundly impressive. It is the consideration not of virtues 
and vices abstractly, but of virtues and vices incarnate in 
certain people whom you like or dislike for the qualities that 
they show. It led for Horace to a course of self-examination 

1 Serm. I 4. 
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as rigid as that to which Marcus Aurelius submitted himself ; 
one wonders why that practising Stoic had so little regard 
for Horace, who too was forming his character stroke by 
stroke, to swim at last, as his father put it, without a life- 
preserver. His aims were a better life, and pleasant friend- 
ships, and the art of not making a fool of himself. His 
father was no pedant in all this, but an elder brother, with 
a twinkle in his eye. For Horace tells us that his habit of 
free speech and his art of jest came from his father’s 
teaching." 

When Horace went to Rome we know not, but he evi- 
dently got what we should call—or what our grandsires 
would have called—a college education there; for when he 
had learned to swim without a life-preserver, his father next 
sent him to Athens, where many young gentlemen of the 
time resorted to drink in letters and philosophy at the 
fountain-head. He was there when Brutus arrived in 44 B.C., 
not many months after the assassination of Caesar. Horace, 
who was born in 65 B.C., would be in his early twenties. 
Brutus was on his way to his province of Macedonia and 
Asia Minor. He entered the circle of the young Romans at 
Athens and aroused their interest in his cause. Well-versed 
in literature, oratory, and philosophy, Stoic in his thought 
and plainly Attic in his style, he commanded their respect. 
They enlisted in his army, Horace with the rest, and Horace 
was appointed a tribunus militum. 

Horace is often depicted as a most unmartial man, despite 
his own praise of military training as a desirable experience 
for Roman youth.’ He, of course, was not enamored of war, 
as seasoned soldiers are not. ‘Sweet is war,’’ remarks 
Erasmus, ‘‘to those who have not tried it’ —dulce bellum in- 


1L]. 103 ff. 
2 Carm. III 2. 
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expertis. But Horace must have had some inkling of military 
affairs; otherwise Brutus would not have given him so re- 
sponsible a post. The duties of a tribunus militum varied in 
different periods of Roman history. They involved the super- 
intendence of soldiers in camp, military drill, the inspection 
of sentries, with some attention to the commissariat and to 
medical service. They commanded on the march and in 
battle. Since there were six in a legion, and since a legion 
was the ancient regiment, we may perhaps call them Majors. 
At times a tribunus militum might command the whole legion, 
and whatever other functions Horace performed, he accord- 
ing to his own statement’ did precisely that. We wonder per- 
haps that, however brilliant his intellectual attainments, a 
young man of no family and without experience in the field 
should be so honored, but that seems less surprising to those 
who saw young freshmen and sub-freshmen in the World 
War assume, after scant training, posts of responsibility and 
quit themselves like men. 

I dwell on Horace’s brief military career, since it is well 
to note that the mind that mastered the Comic Spirit was 
deep and serious and responsive to the call of duty. There 
is another aspect of his temperament of high importance for 
our theme. When, some thirteen years after the disaster at 
Philippi in 42 B.C., he welcomed with a convivial ode? the 
return of a companion in the war, he describes his own con- 
duct on the field in words that to some serious-minded editors 
seem to demand a defense, or an apology. They point out 
politely that Horace naturally had to retreat with his army 
and that there is really nothing personal in his remark: 
“What time I left my little shield behind—not well.” The 
late Professor Shorey, who was as eminent an Horatian as 


1Serm. I 6, 48. 
2 Carm. II 7. 
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a Platonist, would rescue Horace in another way. He quotes 
three Grecian lyric poets, into whose society Horace had 
entered, Alcaeus, Anacreon, and Archilochus, who all had 
thrown their little shields away, and then he translates the 
verses of Archilochus: 


Some Thracian strutteth with my shield, 
For being somewhat flurried, 

I left it by a wayside bush, 

As from the field I hurried. 

A right good targe, but I got off. 

The deuce may take the shield! 

Pll get another just as good. 

When next I go afield. 


With such authority from his brethren in the art, there was 
nothing for Horace to do but, with mock gravity, to throw 
his little shield away. 

To understand this trait of mind in Horace, we must note 
the devotion to exempla—Chaucer’s ‘olde ensaumples’’— 
which ancient poets felt. The pattern was set for the writers 
of the love-elegy by Antimachus at the end of the fifth or 
the beginning ofthe fourth century. After the death of his 
sweetheart, Lyde, he wrote a dirge, or a poem of consola- 
tion, in which he retells the stories of heroic griefs to show 
how much deeper his own is. This theme was caught up by 
various elegists of the Hellenistic Age—Philetas, Hermesi- 
anax, Callimachus—and after them by Parthenius who came 
to Rome in 73 B.C. and by his intimacy with Gallus helped 
to start the Roman love-elegy on its course. Catullus with 
one magic word gave this habit a new turn. He does not 
compare; he identifies. By calling his loved one “‘Lesbia” he 
set her, with something of a metamorphosis for the in- 
famous Clodia, in the circle of the Lesbian Sappho, and he 
set his own poetry there. Horace’s phrase is no less magical, 
and no less audacious, though prompted not by passion but 
by the Comic Spirit. 
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It moves him next, his fancy once given rein, to imagine 


an heroic escape: 


But in a cloud fleet Mercury enwrapped me, 
And bore me all a-tremble through the foe. 


All at once our plump little Horace becomes an Homeric 
warrior, saved not by Aphrodite, like Paris,’ but by Mercury, 
the poet’s god. This is Horace’s happy invention—at least 
I think that nothing quite like this had appeared before—the 
fanciful and humorous mythologizing of his own experience. 
We shall see more of this trait anon. 

On his return from Philippi Horace secured a pardon 
from the victors, but his estate was gone and his father had 
died. He had left his son a legacy, however, of untold 
wealth in that art of observation that he had taught him, 
not with a monetary but with a moral end in view, though 
later it proved that his seeking of the kingdom of poetry 
added unto him financial comfort for the remainder of his 
days. Meanwhile he secured a modest position as a clerk 
in the public treasury, which was located in the Temple of 
Saturn at the west end of the Forum. We can imagine him 
trudging there of a morning, noting humanity on the way 
and when he got there. The Roman business day began 
early, about the third hour after sunrise—eight o’clock, let 
us say, but if Horace is telling us the truth when he says he 
kept his bed till ten, he did not arrive at his post till late. 
Possibly he made amends in the fashion of Charles Lamb 
by going away early. I will not pause to defend Horace 
from an indictment for laziness, but observe merely that on 
one occasion at least he must have broken his rule; for it was 


nine o'clock when the bore caught him on the Sacred Way, _ 


proof to Horace, perhaps, that the early worm is caught by 
the first bird. But come to think of it, all this happened a 
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bit later, when Horace had found his great patron and lived 
as he liked. 

It is not certain that the first of Horace’s poems took the 
form of satires. These he hardly regarded as poetry. His 
vein of poetry, and he had it from the start, found expression 
in another form, and one essentially lyric. His chief model 
was one of those Greek poets who had thrown away his little 
shield, Archilochus. Archilochus, who flourished in the 
middle of the seventh century, was a poet of a stormy life. 
He sang of battles, of love, and of wine, he wrote sharp 
invectives against his personal enemies, and again he rose 
to calm and contemplative heights from which he surveyed 
the uselessness of wealth and the pleasures of simplicity and 
moderation. He was a sturdy spirit, arming himself against 
the reverses of fortune which may come from the gods in 
an instant. He employed various metres in his verse—the 
elegiac couplet, the trochaic, and—perhaps his own invention 
—the sharply barbed iambic, which he shot out at those who 
wronged him. He combined the iambic verse of six feet in a 
couplet with one of four—the drawing of the bow and the 
discharge of the arrow. He had other combinations of 
longer verses with shorter. The extraordinary wealth of 
his art and his temperament is manifest even in the scanty 
fragments of his works that have survived. Had we all of 
them we should see even more clearly how his virile, and 
urbane, mind took possession of the virile, and urbane, mind 
of Horace. 

Horace’s first poem, one of his very earliest, at any rate, 
is the sixteenth Epode. This is no mere literary exercise 
prompted by Archilochus or other Greeks. It was prompted 
by the state of the times, which moved him deeply. Its prob- 
able date is 41 B.C., when his memories of Philippi were still 
vivid. The victors, Mark Antony and Octavian, had begun 
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their momentous quarrel, and Lucius Antony, the brother 
of Mark, was besieged by the troops of Octavian in Perugia.’ 
Horace, though pardoned by Octavian, was hardly his ardent 
champion at the time. What distressed him was the prospect 
of another civil war. So gloomy was the outlook, that his 
only counsel for those who loved their country was to take 
ship in quest of the Happy Isles way out in Ocean. There 
only could peace of mind and of body be found, amid scenes 
that recall the Golden Age, which he paints in vivid colors. 

In form, Horace’s poem consists of couplets composed of 
a longer verse followed by a shorter, in the fashion of 
Archilochus. Here the longer is a dactylic hexameter and 
the shorter an iambic trimeter ? 


Altera iam teritur bellis civilibus aetas, 
Suis et ipsa Roma viribus ruit. j 


Another age is worn with civil wars, 
And Rome by her own power falls. 


The shorter verse in such a couplet is called by later writers 
on metric an epodos, a name extended, possibly not by 
Horace, to the couplet itself and the poem. It is a lyric 
verse, at any rate. The hexameters throughout are as highly 
polished as those that young Virgil had begun to write in 
his Bucolics, and more even, that is with fewer elisions, than 
those in which the Georgics and especially those in which the 
Aeneid are composed. The iambics correspondingly have 
none of the roughnesses of those of Roman comedy. They 


are chiseled into a complete simplicity. The art of lyric 
music is mastered. 


1The visitor to Perugia today will see in its little museum a lead bullet 
shot from a sling by some Octavianian and inscribed: Luci Antoni peristi 
(“Lucius Antony, you’re a goner’”). Even if it did not hit a human body, it 
brought terror, maybe, to some human soul. 

? Although this particular combination is not found in the fragments of 
Archilochus, he may possibly have used it in some poem now lost. 
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When Virgil read this poem, as he evidently did very 
soon, he knew that a poet of his own calibre had suddenly 
come upon the scene. He answered the pessimism of Horace 
in the following year, when the political atmosphere, in a 
fashion to which political atmospheres are wont, had 
changed. A new pact had been formed between Octavian, 
assisted by Maecenas, and Antony, assisted by Pollio, at 
Brundisium. Inspired by this happy event, Virgil wrote his 
Messianic eclogue in praise of Pollio, the consul of the year. 
He heralds a new Golden Age not at some far-off time and 
in some far-off place, but right before men’s eyes in Italy, 
under the guidance of a prince and saviour, born in that 
selfsame year. Echoes of the language in which Horace 
depicts the Golden Age are unmistakable. Virgil is flinging 
a challenge to his new brother-poet. 

Eminent scholars, I am aware, would give Virgil the pri- 
ority, and see in Horace’s poem an answer to Virgil’s lavish 
optimism. If we put it late enough, say 38 B.C., this may be 
so; for fresh troubles were brewing in that year. I side with 
the equally eminent scholars who champion the view that I 
have just set forth.’ For our present purpose, the matter 
is of little concern. In either case, Virgil saw in Horace’s 
epode, whether or not he knew other poems by him, the 
marks of genius and of art. He won him for himself and 
he won him for his new hero Octavian by introducing him 
| to hisnew patron Maecenas. This was about the year 37 B.C. 

What other poems had Horace written by this time? We 
must reckon now with another influence that he could hardly 
escape, that of Catullus, who had been dead some dozen 
years when Horace returned from Philippi. Catullus was 
besides other things a poet of love and a poet of vigorous 


1See my discussion in The Magical Art of Virgil, Harv. Univ. Press, 1931, 
pp. 100-113. 
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and at times nasty invective, and Horace does something 
with both themes in the Epodes. Some of the Epodes are 
later affairs. The little volume was published in 30 B.C., 
seven years after his introduction to Maecenas. The first 
of its poems is a dedication to Maecenas as he started on 
his way to the battle of Actium the year before; another 
(II1) shows that he can banter most familiarly with Maece- 
nas; another is a pean of rejoicing over the victory at 
Actium (IX). An exhortation to his countrymen not to 
rush into another civil war (VII) is of uncertain date. A 
calmly convivial poem (XIII) anticipates the mood of a 
familiar ode (19) and the incident of broaching a jar sealed 
in the year of the poet’s birth (III 21). Its metre, the 
Archilochian strophe, favors our previous suggestion that 
Horace selected a wide variety of themes, from the lyrics no 
less than the invectives, of his admired Archilochus.' 
Other pieces, whether among the earliest or not, show the 
poet in love. Thus he blasts a parvenu (IV) and again a 
band of witches, headed by Canidia, who tortures a boy to 
death to make a love-philtre out of his entrails (V). He 
scorches Canidia again in a poem that indicates perhaps that 
he had been one of her lovers (XVII). He brands some 
poet who has libelled him and promises vigorous action 
(VI); and he sends to another, Maevius, the enemy of 
Virgil, an ironic letter of farewell to speed his ocean-voyage 
(X). He renounces a false sweetheart (XV) and assails 
some unnamed woman who combined a fondness of high 
literature with a bestial lust (VIII). It would seem that she 
had made approaches to Horace. If so, she made no more. 
It is somewhat refreshing to find that our placid Horace 
could hate and bite. Another foul answer is made to a 
woman of like kind (XII). This is no condescension to 
1 On the second Epode, see below p. 86. 
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coarseness for coarseness’s sake. It is an excoriation of a 
coarse person. 

These are Horace’s early love-poems, all in Catullus’s 
most bitter style, but without the sense of wounded pride 
and without the terrific exaggeration that robs Catullus’s 
very nastiness of sincerity. On the other hand, there is none 
of the real Catullus, poet of a passion crystal-clear. Horace 
had not found a Lesbia—even if he made love to Clodia’s 
daughter.’ But there is one love-poem (XI) of a startling 
novelty, of which I venture to repeat a translation made 
some years ago: 


I care not now, oh Pettius, as of yore, 
Verselets to write when Love is smiting sore, 
Love, that selects me most of all the age 

For tender boys and tender girls to rage. 
Thrice has December laid the forests bare 
Since for Inachia I’ve ceased to care. 

Tis mortifying, now, to write me down 

An ass, dear me! the fable of the town. 

How I detest these banquets to recall 

When the fond lover was exposed to all, 

By speechlessness and stupor now depressed, 
Now blowing sighs out from his inmost chest. 
“Aye, think of it! The poor man’s brilliant wit 
To cope with gold is utterly unfit,” 

I’d moan to thee, when the immodest bowl 
Opened at last the secrets of my soul. 

“Had I a spark of righteous indignation 

In this poor breast, I’d tear off my vexation,— 
This poultice of false shame that heals no sore— 
And free, I’d wage the unequal fight no more.” 
When so I spake, severe in virtue’s praise, 


1 For a most engaging attempt to identify the object of Horace’s early loves 
and hates, both personal and literary, see Tenney Frank’s brilliant article in 
the Classical Studies presented to Edward Capps (Princeton, 1936) pp. 159- 
167. It is indeed thrilling to believe, if we can, that the “daughter fairer than 
her mother fair” (Odes 1 16) is none other than the child of Catullus’s Lesbia, 
Caecilia Metella. For the moment, I find it hard to reconcile this suggestion 
with the mood of the ode. Is Horace’s really making a new proposal? 

2“QOvid and the Spirit of Metamorphosis” in Harvard Essays on Classical 
Subjects, Boston, Houghton Mifflin, 1912, p. 215. 
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Told to go home, I'd totter by strange ways 
To hostile doors, alas, thresholds of stone, 
That racked my legs and loins in every bone. 
And now a lad, who boasts himself the peer 

Of any little luscious damsel here, 

The lad Lyciscus has made slave of me, 

From whom nor kind advice of friends can free 
Nor pointed insult, but some fresh affair, 
Radiant girl or slim boy debonair 

Tossing from out its knot his flowing hair. 


Sed alius ardor aut puellae candidae 
Aut teretis pueri longam renodantis comam.' 

These verses do not seem like the record of actual ex- 
perience. They are in the vein of Horace’s later ode 
(III 10) in which our comfortable poet pictures himself in 
a most uncomfortable situation, singing a “closed-door” 
serenade out in the icy rain.” He really is laughing quietly 
at the romantic lover whose passion exposes him to ridicule. 
Horace laughs backward, perhaps, at Catullus, and he laughs 
prophetically forward at the tender romanticist ‘Tibullus 
and the stormy romanticist Propertius. The breath of the 
Comic Spirit has blown away from his own mind the mists 
of the morbid and the sentimental. He has invented, or if 
he is not the inventor, I wish I knew who was, the art of 
ridiculing the third person in the guise of the first. It is the 
slim, feasting smile turned inwardly with ironic purpose. It 
is the ultimate purging of egotism. More of this invention 
anon.’ Let us note that Horace had mastered it at the time 
when he was blowing Candidia to bits. We may also note 
that the Comic Spirit appears clad in a garb of decent poetry 


1 Incidentally We may note that in this poem the longer verse is the second, 
not the first, in the couplet. We may also note that the last of the Epodes 
(XVII) is all in iambic trimeters. The title “Epodes,” whether devised by 
Horace or by some ancient editor, does not quite fit. 

2 Similar is his apology to Maecenas for not winding up his volume of 
Epodes (iambi) since he is so sore smitten with love (Epode XIV). 


* Possibly the credit for it should go to Lucilius, though I find no certain 
evidence of it in his fragments. 
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and takes the part of the uncontrollable lover with a certain 
sympathy. This too, adds flavor to Horace’s delicate satire. 

The mood of this piece will serve as a transition to 
Horace’s Satires. The word satire to us has a bitter tang. It 
is associated with sarcasm and irony and invective. We think 
primarily of our professional satirists, Dryden and Pope 
and Byron. But the word as the Romans used it, was of 
wider scope. It was used first, if Livy’s account can be 
trusted,’ of one of the native Italian farces that preceded 
the regular comedy of Plautus, Terence, and the rest, which 
owed its form mainly to the Greek. The word Satura is an 
adjective meaning “‘full,” “stuffed.” Fabula Satura would 
denote what the word “‘farce’’ does—a miscellany, a medley, 
a vaudeville show. Ennius wrote Saturae on a variety of 
subjects in a variety of metres; he had apparently taken the 
medley off the stage. 

I will not plunge into the controversy on this matter in 
which various scholars in our country and abroad have en- 
gaged, some maintaining that Livy’s description is essentially 
correct, some that he is uncritically following some patriotic 
scholar who had calmly made up a history of his country’s 
literature on the outlines of the Greek. The idea is not 
incredible. One may see it displayed in mediaeval appropri- 
ations of the legend of Troy, or in the Roman outlines of 
Pope’s sketch of English literature given in his adaptations 
of Horace.’ Professor J. W. Duff, for whose history of 
atin literature many teachers and students are permanently 
grateful, shows a notably conservative tendency in his 
recently published Sather Lectures, delivered at the Uni- 
ersity of California on the subject of Roman Satire? It 


is sufficient for our purpose to remember that satire as a 


1VII 2. 2 Epist. II 1. 
3 Roman Satire, Its Outlook on Social Life, University of California Press, 
936, pp. 13-18. 
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literary form is in the words of Quintilian a Roman inven- 


tion—tota nostra est—and that just as Horace says, it has 


in its dialogue and its spirit a notable connection with comedy. 

Two sorts of satire, at all events, existed before Horace 
appeared. There was the mode exhibited by Lucilius in the 
second century B.C., in which various metres, but most fre- 
quently the dactylic hexameter, were used, and in which a 
large element of invective appeared. There was also the 
Menippean satire, introduced by Varro, which like that of 
Ennius was a medley—but a medley of both prose and vari- 
ous sorts of verse—and which treated a wide range of 
subjects in a more genial tone. Menippus of Gadara was 
a Cynic philosopher who delivered little street-sermons— 
diarpeBat, somewhat in the spirit shown later by Lucian— 
which gave Varro the idea for his work. Both he and Lu- 
cilius may also have taken some of their matter and some 
of their manner from another moral satirist, the Scythian 
Bion of Borysthenes, whom Horace also knew. I would not 
imply that Lucilius was nothing but a vehement flagellator 
of vice. We must not forget that both Horace and Cicero 
call him urbanus. We are balked in our endeavor to esti- 
mate him by the fact that only fragments of his works have 
survived, but even from these fragments we can see that he 
was a wide-glancing observer of the comedy of life. He was 
Horace’s great literary model for the works to which his 
temperament and his training now called him. Had we all of 
Lucilius before us, we could better trace his influence on 


Horace and find, I am convinced, that Horace was even 


more original than we think him.’ As it is, we need have 


See the remarkable study by the late G. C. Fiske, Lucilius and Horace: 
a Study in the Classical Theory of Imitation, Madison, Wisconsin, 1920. It 
is a fascinating game, or Picture-puzzle, to restore Lucilius from his pieces 
with Horace’s help and then to examine Horace’s imitation of Lucilius thus 
restored. The game has its hazards but it is worth playing. 
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no qualms about sources, but enjoy the satires of Horace, 
as we enjoy the epics of Homer, for what we find there. 

In passing from the Epodes to the Satires we pass into 
a different world. Horace called these pieces not “Saturae’’ 
but Sermones, “‘talks,”’ ‘‘causeries,” or, if we translate the 
title very literally, “‘sermons’’—for such they sometimes are. 
The term was not new with Horace. It is implicit in 
Lucilius’s use of satire, and it goes back to those discourses 
on philosophy that Socrates held with his friends. And 
thereby hangs a tale, as we shall see.' We are invited, then, 
to a talk with Horace. He gives us a comfortable chair and 
fills us a cup of Falernian or plain Sabine. Had Horace 
known how to smoke, he would have offered us a good cigar. 
I sometimes think that the historians are all wrong and that 
Horace did smoke. At least I am certain that one cannot 
appreciate the finer flavors of tobacco who does not know 
something of the spirit of Horace. But Horace is ready for 
his talk. He tells us that it is informal, nearer prose than 
poetry,” and to emphasize its informality he conducts it in 
an informal style of hexameter verse, as remote from his 
lyric hexameters as the verse of comedy, which he also calls 
near neighbor to prose,’ is from his lyric iambics. In its way, 
this conversational hexameter is as great a creation as the 
more elaborate verse. Here again Lucilius is the inventor 
and Horace the perfecter.* 

What are the subjects of the ten short poems that he 
made into a book, and published in the year 35 B.C.? And 
what are the lights of high comedy that they reflect? I find 
four main themes in the little book—the poet’s life, the poet’s 

1See Lecture II. p. 75, N. 2. 

2 Serm. | 4, 42: sermont propiora. 

3 Thid., 45-48. 


4To Horace, Lucilius is hasty and slovenly. (Serm. I 4; 10; II 1.) His 
own artlessness is most artful. 
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ideas, the poet’s tribute to his masters and his friends— 


above all, to Maecenas, to Virgil, to Lucilius—and the son’s 


tribute to his father. These several themes are often inter- 
woven. 

His life is one of calm contentment. He paints the pleasant 
picture? in illustration of a moral theme, the well-worn topic 
of nobility, which he treats ina novel way. Instead of pounc 
ing on unworthy nobles and telling us, in the manner of Pope 
and of Juvenal, that 


Worth makes the man, the want of it the fellow, 


he declares that he, son of the ex-slave, of whom he is never 
ashamed, of whom he is forever proud, enjoys so com- 
fortable a lot that nothing could induce him to change it for 
that of the four hundred: 


For then I’d have to chase the almighty coin 
And pay more morning calls. For retinue 
I'd need a slave or two and ne’er could go 
Off to the country or abroad alone. 
I’d have to feed more lackeys and more nags 
And sport a Gallic chariot. But now 
My docktailed mule conveys me all the way 
To blest Tarentum, though his crupper’s sore 
With my portmanteau and his flanks with me. 
Yet none can call me vulgar, Tillius, like you, 
When, noble praetor, on the Tibur road 
You are escorted by five haughty slaves 
Lugging a kettle and a demijohn. 
I lead a far more comfortable life, 
Worshipful senator. If comes the whim, 
I take a solitary stroll and ask 
The price of corn and beans and then steer by 
The sharpers in the Circus, and at dusk 
I roam the Forum, have my fortune told, 
Then home to supper, where three slaves, just three, 
Serve me pollenta with some leeks and peas. 
On the stone sideboard stand two cups, a ladle, 
A bowl, a cruet—plain Campanian ware. 
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And so to bed, with small anxiety 

Of stirring from it at the peep of day, ... 

For there I stretch me till full ten o'clock. 
In other words, Horace does not have to attend receptions, 
those sun-rise teas of the ancient Romans. In the twinkling 
of an eye, the lofty noble has become a comic character, and 
a social revolution has been effected without blood-shed, 
liquidation, or a five-year plan. Horace is more than anxious 
to “‘share the wealth,” but he would not disturb the economic 
royalist in the process. For he holds the true wealth of con- 
tentment himself, and it is free for anybody who has the 
understanding to receive it. 

Horace had attained the circle of Maecenas, but he is 
far from being Maecenas’s slave. ‘That he explains to the 
bore who caught him in the Forum at 9 A.M. Though mak- 
ing desperate attempts to escape, he treats the bore with 
that utter courtesy which hides an irony—that slim, feasting 
smile—too delicate for the bore to see. The latter is a poet, 
too, and anxious to be welcomed by Maecenas: 

For who can write more verses than can I, 

Or write more quickly? 
He is ready to dance attendance to the great man and make 
himself solid with the slaves by timely bribes. 


That’s not the way we live, 
Horace answers quickly, 


No house is cleaner from such low intrigues. 

Nor am I harmed by one more wise or wealthy. 

Each man has his own place. 
Horace knows his place, and is monarch in his little kingdom. 
The bore is at last hailed to court and Horace is rescued 
from an encounter as unpleasant as the battle of Philippi by 
another Homeric intervention, deliverance by the poet’s god 
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Apollo. Meantime he has made another comic character, 


this time out of the social climber, he has asserted his own 


independence, and he has paid tribute to the patron who had 
received him on his own terms. 

We meet Maecenas again in the journey that Horace took 
with him and other friends, Virgil included, to Brundisium.* 
Maecenas, with Cocceius Nerva and Fonteius Capito were 
ona serious errand. Pompey’s son Sextus was giving trouble 
on the sea, Octavian and Antony were drawing apart again, 
and a new conference had been arranged with Antony at 
Athens for the autumn of 38 B.C. It was a moment for 
intense alarm. Horace voiced the general apprehension in a 
stirring epode (VII), but no consternation was exhibited by 
any of the party that went to see the ambassadors off at 
Brundisium. Horace tells of the bad food and the pesky 
mosquitoes. Maecenas plays tennis while Horace and Virgil 
take a nap. They witness a prize fight, which Horace de- 
scribes in mock-epic—the style that Fielding develops so in- 
tensely in Tom Jones. He plans a rendez-vous with an 
Apulian maid, who fails to keep it. Over hills,’ through rain, 
over muddy roads they go, till the long journey, and what 
Horace inaccurately calls the long story, end at Brundisium. 

The Comic Spirit looks with approval on this unsenti- 
mental journey. For first, though unsentimental, it is full of 
the spirit of friendship. Comedy needs friendship—someone 
to laugh with as well as someone to laugh at. And Horace 
has sentiment if not sentimentality. His meeting with Virgil 
and two others of the party is accompanied by complexus et 
gaudia—hugs and hilarity. Horace, no less than Catullus, 


Tt Bs 


* Horace is frankly physiological in his description (I 5, 82) but there is 
nothing nasty in the Rabelaisian laughter at his own expense, whether the 


incident really happened or was appropriated from Lucilius. See Fiske, of. 
(Rip Ay WON . 
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has a warm Italian heart. His brother poets have the whitest 
souls—animae candidae—on earth.! And, he exclaims, 


Nothing, I vow, so long as I am sane 
Shall I find better than a pleasant friend. 


Then again, the Comic Spirit likes to see even the serious 
moments of life faced not too seriously. Horace has no 
word to say on the grave prospect of a civil war. He be- 
littles the altercation between the chieftains; for on the side 
of Octavian, he remarks, are Maecenas and Cocceius, 


Well-wont to reconcile estrangéd friends, 


as they had done not long before at Brundisium. On the 
other side is Fonteius Capito, ‘‘every inch a gentleman”’ 
(ad unguem factus homo)—and so (notice the consequence) 
‘Antonius has no better friend.’’ Horace is something of a 
diplomat himself. Had Antony and Octavian talked it over 
at the Sabine farm—over wines furnished by Maecenas— 
there might have been no bloodshed. For Horace looks 
down from supermundane heights on human and national 
animosities that if seen in their true proportions in the 
merciless light of comedy would not prompt armies to take 
the field of war.” There is so much material today for an 
Horatian international comedy that I will not take the rest 
of this hour, or the next, to sketch the plot or call the roll of 
dramatis personae, among whom certain actors are so little 
skilled in their parts, so little read in Horace, that only an 
Homeric intervention may save our stage from tragedy. 
To Maecenas the little book of satires is dedicated in its 


1It is interesting to note that the two whom Horace mentions with his 
greatest friend—Plotius Tucca and Lucius Varius—were appointed Virgil’s 
literary executors by Augustus after the poet’s death to publish the unfinished 
- Aeneid. The choice was appropriate. 

2 Virgil later (4en. VI 832) in the same vein, calls Caesar and Pompey 
small boys, begging them not to fashion their spirits for big wars: Ne Pueri 
ne tanta animis adsueseite bella. 
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opening piece, in which Horace lays down the laws of a 
contented life. Most men are discontented, envy each the 
other’s lot, not knowing how, in the wise words of the 
Anglican catechism ‘“‘to do their duty in that state of life 
unto which it has pleased God to call them”—and not know- 
ing how, in the wise words of Lucretius, which Horace 


quotes, 
To leave life’s banquet like a well-fed guest. 


The root of this evil is the love of money, avarice, and the 
sin that depends upon it, envy. The cure is the practice of 
moderation— 


Est modus in rebus. 


This is a moral discourse, developed with myth and 
anecdote: 


Once was a miser in Minerva’s town 

Who said, “The crowd may hiss me, but at home 
I can applaud myself, as I survey 

The shining heap of ducats in my chest.” 


But on whom is the laugh? Well, take thirsty Tantalus, who 
Would gulp the water that flows past his lips. 
At him we smile—but have a care! 


Mutato nomine de te 
Fabula narratur. 


With change of name, the legend is of you. 


Horace goes on at some length, only to draw the rein tight 
at the end, in a manner dear to him, lest we should think we 
are listening to a Stoic sermon. That is what Horace has 
made us do, but the Comic Spirit can preach, if in the vein 
that Horace has just described, of telling the truth with a 
smile: 


Ridentem dicere verum 
Quid vetat? 
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This satire is not merely a dedication to Maecenas. It is 
a guide to everything that Horace was to write. Content- 
ment, despite of wealth, moderation, and the Spirit of 
Comedy, these are the sources for him, and for us, if we 
will, of what President Eliot used to call the durable satis- 
factions of life. 

The theme of moderation is also illustrated in the satire 
that follows (I 2), generally reckoned as one of the coarse 
bits that have survived from our poet’s immaturity. He did 
not think so, else he would not have published it or left it 
in his papers. For nobody ever edited his writings more 
discriminatingly than Horace. Its subject is one for the 
fireside rather than the platform. I will say merely that it 
must be approached in the light of the moral standards of 
the age, which later ages have sometimes observed though 
fearing to proclaim them. I will make but three points, first 
that these standards are exactly those which Horace had 
learned from his father and which he presents in a satire 
not classed among his coarse immaturities,’ secondly that in 
language Rabelaisian—for Horace is no lady—he has made 
a comic character of the adulterer, employing his method 
of ridiculing the third person in terms of the first and of 
mythologizing his own experience,” and thirdly that with the 
career of Catullus in mind, this is a highly moral satire and 
a tract for the times. 

We next are presented (I 3) with a genial art of criti- 
cism, the proper way to examine our friend’s defects with a 
purging effect on our own. Horace starts with the Stoic 
maxim that all sins are of like significance in upsetting the 
moral balance of the Stoic sage. He examines this paradox 
in the light of human evolution, drawing his history from 


1] 4, 111 sq. See also Carm. I, 13, 17-20. 
2JT 2, 125 sq. 
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Lucretius, who was a guiding star to both him and his be- 
loved Virgil at that time. The failure to distinguish between 
offenses runs counter to common sense. 
| 
| 


Does he who plucks his neighbor’s cabbages 

Sin like the burglar who at dead of night 

Purloins the sacred emblems of the gods? 
Or again: 

Shall pedagogues lay on a cow-hide whip 

For faults that merit but the light rattan? 
The Stoic censor, in his turn, has become a comic character. 

We may take a lesson, says Horace, from fond parents 
or fond lovers—and here again he glances at a passage in 
his Lucretius'\—who metamorphose the defects of their 
darlings into beauties. Apply this principle to our friends. 
Is a certain somebody rather ‘‘near’’? Call him economical. 
Does a silly person like to show off, he’s just making himself 
agreeable to his friends. Another is brutally outspoken; call 
him courageous and candid. He may be hot-tempered; set 
him among the energetic. He’s conceited, you say—oh, no, 
independent. He talks you to death—well, rather, interest- 
ing. So on ad infinitum: in fact, I have added one or two 
examples to Horace’s. His precept is worth the attention 
of modern psychiatry. It will not harm us to apply it. Peo- 
ple sometimes are what we make them; and in making them 
we make ourselves. While failing to see the mote in our 
neighbor’s eye, we are lessening the beam in our own. 
Horace speaks of wens and warts, not beams and motes, but 
his meaning, and his humor, are precisely those of our Lord 
in the familiar injunction of the Gospel. The Comic Spirit 
laughs, meanwhile; for after all, we know those people well — 
enough. And yet, do we? Whether we do or not, a comic — 
catharsis of ourselves will do no harm. 
1IV, 1157 ff. 
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In two of the satires that remain (I 4 and 10)! Horace 
reckons, as he must, with Lucilius, the master of his art. An 
ancient classic poet, or a modern classic poet, like Milton, 
even if he felt impelled to poetry by his private Muse, did 
not just sit down and write. What kind of poetry am I 
writing? he would ask. What are its rules and who are the 
artists that have made them? What have I to learn from 
them? He would no more think of writing satire before he 
learned what were its principles, than he would think of 
speaking Greek, or French, before he learned the language. 
There is an element of liturgy in classic poetry. The poet 
feels himself a priest, who echoes the sacred forms handed 
down from the past. But he is also a prophet, who speaks a 
new word to his generation, and an artist, who modifies the 
ancient rules till they express with a new beauty what he has 
to say. This is a more difficult originality to achieve than 
that of the poet who, turning his back on the past, pours forth 
his soul in his own fashion. Sometimes his art is as clear and 
simple as his feelings; sometimes it has no meaning.’ 

The ancient poet not infrequently begins with a kind of 
apologia pro versibus suis. He tells us what form he writes, 
what his motives are, and who his masters. Such is the char- 
acter of Horace’s first ode of his first book. In the Satires, 


1Nos. 7 and 8 deserve a word. The former recounts an incident during 
Horace’s campaign with Brutus. More important than the pun on the name 
of a certain Rex who figures in the story is the observation that a potent 
cause of war is the equality of the antagonists (a Hector and an Achilles), 
whereas if they are not quite equal, the inferior yields without a struggle 
(as Glaucus did to Diomede). In the Eighth Satire, Canidia and her in- 
timates (all she-devils) are gathering herbs for a potion, when Priapus, the 
scare-crow god, frightens them away by a loud explosion. Priapean poems 
are traditionally coarse. The humor consists precisely in the use of such a 
setting for the “iambic” attack on Canidia. 

2 Fielding’s little discourse in Tom Jones (Book XIV, 1): “An essay to 
prove that an author will write the better for having some knowledge of the 
subject on which he writes” humorously sets forth principles that apply to 
form as well as matter. 
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his method is less obvious; had the Satires been written after 


the Odes, we should call it a more mature method. For here_ 


the poet does not make his bow till the fourth poem of the 
book (and then it is not a very gracious bow), to his un- 
doubted master, the great Lucilius. He takes him to task 
for his slovenly writing. He wrote too quickly and too much 
—two hundred verses standing on one leg. And he flung 
about too much abuse in the fashion of the writers of the 
old Greek comedy— 


Eupolis atque Cratinus Aristophanesque poetae. 


Horace had evidently been raked over the coals by the critics 
of the day. Some of the satires must have been circulated 
separately before they were bound in a book, and some, it 
may well be, had been discarded by their author before the 
book was bound. People had called Horace too censorious 
and had maintained that he had taken his matter from 
Lucilius and spoiled it in the taking. His reply is that his 
criticism of life, and of himself, came from a better source— 
the teachings of his father. This homage to the dear com- 
rade of his boyhood, part of which I have already set forth 
to you, becomes the more profound when put in such a 
setting. 

But Lucilius is not dismissed thus cavalierly before the 
book is done. This fourth satire must have gone the rounds 
and elicited another blast from the critics. In his farewell 
satire, the tenth, Horace pays tribute to the virtues of his 
Lucilius but repeats his objection to his art. He writes as a 
modern, one of a new school, proud of its achievements and 


flushed with an energy to do yet better things. A truce to 


Demetrius, Tigellius, and all their house. Enough for him 
the praise of Virgil, Varius, Maecenas, and his other friends, 
of whom he names a dozen and leaves some unnamed. He 


a 
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mentions those who had to try to follow in Lucilius’s steps, 
nor has he the hardihood, despite all he has said, to wrest 
the crown from the inventor’s brow. But the air is full of 
hope. Horace is of the moderns, and though not blind to 
the virtues of the past, he hails the advent of a new and 
better art. He has fought his way to the front. The freed- 
man’s son has entrance to the drawing-room. 

‘Go, boy,” he says to his amanuensis in the closing line, 
“and quickly sign my little book.”’ 

I have called this first lecture “The Start,” but if Horace 
had died just after the little book had been signed, it would 
remain the monument of a well-rounded life, kept genial 
and sane by the Spirit of Comedy. If this is ‘“The Start,”’ 
what can ‘“The Attainment be? That will be the theme of 
the following lecture. 


II 
THE ATTAINMENT 


N the preceding lecture, I presented Horace as worthy of 
an invitation to that banquet of the elect to which George 
Meredith did not summon him. A complete mastery of the 
Spirit of Comedy is observable in the very earliest of 
Horace’s work, the first volume of satires, or rather con- 
versations, published in 35 B.C. I find it hard to view the 
years of Horace’s young manhood, as an eminent Horatian 
puts it, as ‘‘a dark period in his mental history.’’ It was a 
period of combat for him, of loves and hates and rivalries, 
but one of victory. A mind formed as Horace’s had been 
ever since his father walked with him to school, could hardly 
have looked on life through a glass blackly, or confusedly. 
Two things impress me about Horace’s temperament, the 
more I study it. He was always a boy; and he was always 
mature. And yet the mind of Horace, though moulded thus 
early in the right form and capable of surveying life with 
the proper relish, had new scenes and new angles of observa- 
tion. At the banquet of comedy his spirit acquired both a 
keener appetite and a more delicate taste. 
A second book of satires along with the volume of Epodes 
was published five years after the first appeared. Horace’s 


perceptions of comedy had developed notably, as we shall 
see, in that brief time. Moreover, an important event had _ 


occurred, the present to him by his patron, about the year 
33 B.C., of a little Sabine Farm. Let us not fix either the 
*C. L. Smith, The Odes and Epodes of Horace, 1903 2, Boston, p. xxii. 
66 
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date or the significance of the gift too precisely. Dates some- 
times brighten and sometimes obscure the true history of an 
author’s genius. The date 35 B.C. might mislead us, as it 
has misled some, into thinking that Horace’s first interest 
was satire. When he began his literary career, so it is put, 
he found Virgil in possession of pastoral, Varius of epic, 
Pollio of tragedy, Fundanius of comedy, and other miners 
in the realms of gold working their well-staked claims. ‘Ah, 
there is Satire left! he discovers. ‘Varro Atacinus has 
recently tried to revive Lucilius, but with little success. Let’s 
see what I can do.”’ Hence out comes a volume of Sermones 
as his first fruits, volume II following five years later, with a 
book of Epodes thrown in. How belittling to Horace is such 
a reading of his plans for poetry, I trust we have already 
seen. 

In similar vein, it is easy to say that the Sabine Farm 
created Horace’s lyric poetry. Satire is for the city; for 
lyric utterance, the poet needs communion with meadow, 
stream, and grove. Once settled among the Sabine hills, 
Horace warbled as naturally as the birds of his forests. Just 
the opposite is true. It was not the Sabine Farm that created 
Horace’s odes, but Horace who created the Sabine Farm. It 
is a mistake to regard the Satires as the first of his produc- 
tions and to see in the Epodes a gradual approach in lyric 
feeling to the Odes.’ Such a theory shivers on that very 
early poem, the Sixteenth Epode. Horace’s youthful ideal, 
as I read him, was to set forth in Latin verse the richness of 
Archilochus. The art of the Sixteenth Epode presupposes, 
as we saw, a considerable training in lyric. I referred to the 
Epodes and the Satires of Horace as two different worlds. 
So they are, though tangent at some points, but they are 
not separated by barriers of time. They are simultaneous 


1 Teuffel, Rim. Litteraturgeschichte, §§ 236, 237. 
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aspects of a mind at harmony with itself and master of its 
different moods. They are related as work to play, the 
grave to the gay, the severe to the lively, though each never 
fails to color its prevailing tone with shadings of the other. 

Play is a vital function of the mind, that, however, pre- 
supposes work. The effect of some of our educational 
theories today to turn work into play defeats its end. For 
all play and no work makes Jack a dull boy; the poor 
youngster has no chance to revel in revolt and educate him- 
self after his own fashion. A man of learning, no less than 
a schoolboy, needs diversion, a relaxation of the tense mind; 
he finds it today, sometimes, in the reading of detective 
stories. Horace found it in turning from poetry to his 
genial talks, which he tells us are not poetry; and in fact he 
calls them play—haec ego ludo are his words in the finale 
of his first book of the Satires.’ . 

But what of these new pastimes that Horace gave to the 
world in 30 B.C.? ‘here are only eight of them, but into 
the brief compass much wisdom is packed, with an irony of 
yet greater delicacy than before, and of wider range. He 
first of all (II 1) replies to his critics again, some of whom 
had found him vindictive, some spineless, and some obvious. 
Finding it hard to correct these opposite vices all at once, he 
consults his lawyer, Trebatius, who gives him the whole- 
some advice, for which he doubtless expected a decent fee, 
to try giving up verse altogether. I am reminded of the sug- 
gestion made by the late Professor A. S. Hill, author of 
“Hill’s Rhetoric,” an indispensable book in the days before 
Rhetoric became a lost art, who told young Harvard writers _ 
in his famous course called English 5 that after wrestling — 


1 i ; 

et ae 37. Stevenson urged that a writer should alternately work hard ~ 
and play. See F, L. Lucas, The Decline and Fall of the Romantic Ideal, 
Cambridge University Press, 1936, p. 141. 
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vith the elements of a paragraph, adjusting its parts, adding 
i color here, transposing an epithet there, replacing long by 
short or short by long, they should try leaving the paragraph 
ut. But Horace cannot sleep, he declares, without writing 
verse, and even Trebellius’s prescription of swimming the 
Tiber or getting soundly intoxicated, or writing an epic on 
Caesar cannot prevent his resolve to emulate Lucilius in 
hitting human follies. If Lucilius seems to receive scant 
nomage in the first book of Satires—for the reason that 
florace wished to put the first wreath on his father’s head— 
the old poet has his own meed here. Horace speaks with 
affection of his master who was a better man than he and 
whose whole life was depicted on his page as on a votive 
tablet. He lashed many enemies, yes. Indeed, says Horace, 
in one of the noblest tributes ever paid by poet to his peer, 
ne was kind only to virtue and virtue’s friends. ‘‘But young 
man,’’ cries the lawyer, “‘you’re running the danger of suits 
for libellous verse—mala carmina.” “But,” retorts his client, 
with a clever turn of the legal phrase, ‘‘what if in Caesar’s 
judgment the carmina should be bona?” “Oh, then,” replies 
the wise man of the law, ‘‘the case will be quashed with a 
laugh and you will go free.” 

This poem, in a subtle fashion, is not only a fable for 
Horace’s critics, but a dedication to Caesar, to whom, 
proudly confident of his support, he almost promises some- 
thing in the heroic vein, when the right moment comes. In 

nother poem acknowledgment to Maecenas for his timely 
ift is rendered in words that come from the heart (II 6). 


These were my day-dreams, then, a plot of land— 
Not very large—an ever-bubbling spring 

Hard by the house, a garden, and around 

A bit of forest. The propitious gods 

Have blest me yet more richly. It is well. 
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He describes those ‘nights and feasts of gods” at which the 
talk was of the real concerns of life. 
Whether mankind is blest 


By wealth or virtue, whether we make friends 

From sense of right or our own interest, 

And what may be the nature of the good 

And what its highest end. 
The Sabine Farm, thus far, meant to Horace plain living 
and high thinking, with nature for a constant companion. 

Despite the half-promise in the introductory satire to imi- 

tate as before the outspokenness of Lucilius, there is far 
less personal invective in the second volume of Sermones 
than in the first. Instead, the dramatic element is greatly 
increased and characters are employed to set forth the pre- 
cepts that the poet himself professes. Thus the farmer 
Ofellus (II 2), an old neighbor of Horace’s in his Apulian 
birthplace, discourses on the pleasures of the simple life, 
not from a comfortable arm-chair before the fire, but out 
of the stress of adversity, for Ofellus is now a tenant on the 
farm he once had owned. His reverses led him to ponder 
on the meaning of wealth, as some of our rich men learned 
to ponder in the late depression. Ofellus talks like a com- 
munist in declaring that no natural law makes one an owner 
of the soil, but instead of proposing a fresh distribution for — 
the benefit of those who have not, he looks calmly, amid © 
gentle laughter from the Comic Spirit, on the present land- 
lord, his master, who, thanks to his incompetence, or his in- 1 
nocence of the tricks of law, or the longer life of his heir, — 
will not remain owner forever. % 


So then live bravely on. Pit a brave heart 
Against life’s hardships. 


1 ‘ x 
Twenty-four contemporaries appear in the first book, but only four in 


the second. See Fairclough in his edition and i . 
g translat 
Epistles (Loeb Classics, 1926), p. xx. slation of the Satires and 
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There is depth in this satire, and a lighter laughter else- 
where in the description of a parvenu’s dinner (II 8) that 
anticipates the banquet of Trimalchio in Petronius, and in 
a discourse on the art of good dining, ars edendi, pronounced 
by an eminent gourmet (II 4) and heard with an ironic 
reverence by Horace. Another culprit of the times, the 
legacy hunter, is presented not as a villain but as a comic 
character (II 5) in a mock-heroic piece, in which Ulysses, 
learning from the prophet Tiresias in the world below that 
he is destined to poverty, is instructed in the art of landing 
legacies. 

The two pieces remaining are, ostensibly, satires on 
Stoicism, continuing the vein of the third satire of Book I 
which led, as we saw, to Horace’s genial art of criticizing 
friends. He now examines two more of the Stoic paradoxes, 
which appealed to his humor as they had appealed to 
Cicero’s,’ but whereas Cicero merely plays about the patent 
absurdities with his sparkling wit, Horace, applying his new 
device of ironic self-ridicule, leaves us not quite sure of who 
is hit or who is hitting. 

Only the wise are free. This is the Stoic maxim brought 
forcibly to Horace’s attention by his slave Davus (II 7). 
Horace is in the city for the Christmas holidays, or 
Saturnalia, when jollity reigned at the brief return of 

aturn’s Golden Age and all were free and equal. Slaves 
ad the run of the house and were served by their masters 
at table. The world was at play, which, as I indicated a few 
oments ago, is in danger of becoming a lost art with us. 
No wonder that Davus takes advantage of the season to 
equest a heart-to-heart talk with his master. He opens 
bruptly with a moral sermon on inconsistency in virtue like 
hat of Priscus, who lived at Rome a libertine and a philoso- 
1 Notably in the Pro Murena. 
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pher at Athens. Better than this is steadiness in vice, like 


that of the gambler who when gout so stiffened his fingers” 


that he couldn’t pick up the dice to put them in the box, 
hired somebody to perform this necessary function for him. 

“What's all this rot about—quorsum haec tam putida 
tendant?” cries Horace. As with Christmas presents, so 
with moral advice (especially if offered as a Christmas 
present), it is often more blessed to give than to receive, 
above all when the arrival of a saucy slave interrupts your 
reading of a book or your setting of sly satire into neat verse. 
‘Why, you’re the point,” replies Davus, ‘‘Priscus is you, who 
praise the good old days that you wouldn’t dream of living 
in if some god gave you the chance; you who at Rome want 
to escape to the country and in the country want to escape 
to Rome. If nobody invites you out, you write a sonnet on 
a dinner of herbs, but if Maecenas summons you to fill in at 
the eleventh hour, you turn the house upside down. ‘Bring a 
light, bring a light!’ and away you dash. Now don’t scowl 
at me. I’m preaching sound Stoic doctrine, which I learned 
from Crispinus’s concierge. You and I are slaves, you are 
caught by somebody else’s wife and Davus by a little woman 
of the town. What matters it whether you're detected and 
flogged or crammed into a clothes-basket and escape? You'll 
be up to your tricks again presently.” This is a most unpleas- 
ant Christmas message for Horace, after the lesson laid 
down in the second satire of Book I. ‘I’m no adulterer,”’ he 
cries. “Of course not,” answers the slave, “‘nor I a thief when 
I discreetly pass by your silver ware. But remove the danger 
and man reverts to nature every time.” 

Davus showers his master with other scraps from the 
sermons of Crispinus until Horace can stand no more. He 
looks round angrily for a stone. ‘The man’s either crazy 
or he is in a fit of verse,” says the slave. “Off with you,” 
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cries the master, “‘or I’ll add you to the gang at the Sabine 
farm.” That was where the convert of Crispinus, used to 
city life, would hardly want to go. 

The light of comedy plays elusively about this little 
dialogue. On whom are its rays directed? It is a satire 
on the Stoics, whose diatribes Horace imitates, only to 
hoist them with their own petard. Yes, but this is not real 
Stoic doctrine, but only what Davus had absorbed at third 
remove from the concierge of Crispinus, himself but a street- 
preacher, a most lowly scion of the lineage of Zeno. This, 
then, is a satire on ignorant egoists who tell us _half- 
truths half-understood. Partly. And yet Davus and the 
concierge have listened well and Crispinus has uttered not a 
principle that Zeno would not commend. Nor Horace, 
either. Davus repeats the burden of that reputedly coarse 
satire of Book I in language even coarser—the language of a 
slave, we will admit, whose tongue wags freely in the Satur- 
nalia. Of course Horace was not the hero of that satire. He 
was but laughing at the third person in terms of the first. 
De te fabula narratur, he said to the culprit, as Davus now 
to him. For it is the thought of sin as well as the act that 
counts; there but for the grace of God go I. Is there a bit of 
self-examination and confession here, of the kind that Hor- 
ace had learned to practise from his boyhood? There is. 
The sermon of the slave is sane and purging. This is a seri- 


ous satire. It becomes very serious if subjected to the scalpel, 


in the fashion that I have applied it. Its humor takes wings. 
But forget what I have said, though all of that is true, and 
the humor still is there, radiant, mocking, elusive. 

One word on the form of the satire. It is comedy not only 
in spirit but in form. It is a mime," a street-mime, if you will, 


1 The element of the mime has also been noticed in Epfodes V and XVII. 
See Duff, op. cit., p. 73. 
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but one worthy of Terence. Davus is Terence’s Davus, and 
the phrases are often Terentian. The verse could readily be 
changed from conversational hexameters to conversational 
iambics. Read them as iambics, for the fun of it, and you 
can often get half or two-thirds through a verse, and then 
reshape the rest.’ 

Whether this satire, with its many subtleties and its per- 
fect form is Horace’s masterpiece in comedy or that to 
which we now turn (II 3), it were hard to say. 

Here we have another Stoic sermon at Christmas time. 
Horace has escaped to his farm with a box of books, to read 
and dream and plan his next satire. In comes a boor, an- 
other recently converted Stoic, Damasippus, and, big with 
his new doctrine, treats the poet to a sermon. A modern 
parallel could be found in the plight of a professor, who at 
last has a quiet morning in the examination-period to devote 
to his magnum opus, when a former friend, now turned book- 
agent, is ushered in. 

What books had Horace brought along? Plato, Me- 
nander, Eupolis, Archilochus; Eupolis for the vigorous old 
comedy, Menander, Terence’s master, for the subtle new 
comedy, Archilochus, of course, and Plato. Some say that 
this must be Plato the comedian, that Horace might have a 
specimen of the Middle Comedy as well as the Old and the 
New, but apart from the fact that the designation ‘‘Middle 
Comedy” may not have been known to Horace,’ I hope at 
least that Plato, the philosopher, another of those intimates 


11: Iamdudum ausculto et cupiens tibi dicere servus (Iamdudum aus- 
culto et cupiens servus dicere) ; 21: Non dices hodie quorsum haec tam putida 
tendant? (Non dices hodie quorsum haec tendant putida?) ; 28: Romae rus 
optas; absentem rusticus urbem / Tollis ad astra levis (Romae rus optas; 
urbem absentem rusticus / Ad astra tollis); 34: Nemon oleum fert ocius? 
ecquis / Audit? (Nemon oleum feret ocius? Ecquis audiet?) 

2 Its first appearance occurs in writers after the time of Hadrian, though 
the term may be earlier than that. See Christ. Griech. Literaturgesch. § 216. 
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of the Comic Spirit whom Meredith might have welcomed 
among his elect,’ had a share in training our poet to observe 
the comedy of life. Socratic irony, at all events, as trans- 
mitted by Plato is a part of his mental make-up. Possibly 
his habit of applying to himself the foibles at which he laughs 
may have been inspired by, if not directly derived from, the 
sage who thought that the oracle of Delphi had declared 
him the wisest of men because he was the only man who knew 
that he knew nothing.” __ 

But I am interrupting the sermon of Damasippus. He 
had been a dealer in antiques, a renowned connoisseur, but a 
depression came, he lost his all, and was about to end life’s 
woes by plunging off the Fabrician bridge into the Tiber, 
when a wandering philosopher, Stertinius, whose name “‘The 
Snorer” suggests that his talk was in his sleep, won him back 
to life by the comforting doctrine that, though the world 
considered him fool, everybody else was in the same cate- 
gory. This is the famous Stoic maxim: ras ddpwyv paivera 
“every fool is a madman too.” As Stertinius declares, 

This formula embraces nations, mighty kings, 

And everybody—save the Stoic sage. 
Damasippus may be mad for buying up dilapidated statues. 
But are Damasippus’s creditors quite sane? Certainly the 
world was crazy for Damasippus, for his creditors consti- 
tuted his world. The argument convinces him that life is 
worth living after all. 

The Stoic warms to his theme. A little crowd gathers, a 


1See W. C. Greene, “The Spirit of Comedy in Plato,” Harv. Stud. in 
Class. Phil., XXXI (1920), 63-123. 

20On the influence of the Greek ethical treatises known as Socraticue 
chartae on the thought of Horace and Lucilius see Fiske, of. cit., p. 104, and 
Duff., of. cit., p. 28. I think, however, that if Horace is referring to Plato the 
philosopher, it is not only for his “ethical thought,” and that there were other 
motives for putting Archilochus among his books besides his réle as “iambic 
satirist.” 
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crowd of fools, each listening raptly to be told what kind of 
fool he is. This is a moroanalysis, a most subtle kind of _ 
psychoanalysis. The preacher divides his auditors into four 
classes: seekers of wealth, seekers of power, seekers of pleas- 
ure, and victims of superstition. 

The avaricious need the largest dose of hellebore—in fact 
all Anticyra should be allotted them. Hellebore was the 
ancient cure for insanity, and that grown in Anticyra was 
very good. In a word, money is the root of all evil. Take 
the miser Staberius, who had the amount of his possessions 
inscribed on his tomb-stone. ‘‘Here lies Staberius, worth ten 
billion dollars.”” He clutches them in the grave. Even 
Moliére’s miser had not thought of that. 

Then take those whose palates are tickled with the thirst 
for glory. Take the great Agamemnon. Was he not mad 
in offering his daughter to be sacrificed at Aulis like a dumb 
lamb, sprinkling her head with meal? Suppose a man should 
put a lamb in a baby-carriage as though it were his daughter, 
all dressed and bejewelled, with maids in attendance, and 
call her Rosy or Posy and plan a marriage with some 
gallant spouse, would he not be immediately examined by a 
psychiatrist? Well how much saner is it to turn the tables 
and offer up your daughter like a lamb for sacrifice? 

Consider now spendthrifts and debauchees, such as the 
son of Aesopus, who pulled a pearl from his sweetheart’s 
ear and steeping it in vinegar swallowed $50,000 at a gulp. 
Whose madness, indeed, is like that of the lover? Horace 
turns to his admired Terence and turns into hexameters (as 
we thought of turning his hexameters into Terence’s iambics) 
the passage in the Eunuchus where the slave warns his master 
that he can no more make sense out of the twists and turns 
of love than if he tried to go mad sensibly. 

One class of the crazy remains, the superstitious, like the 
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aged freedman who after fasting and ablution would run 
to all the cross-road shrines and pray for immortality—‘‘For 
me! Just me, just me!” One such illustration is enough. 

The sermon is done, and Horace wants to know in what 
class of fools he is to be set. He thinks he is exempted from 
all these categories. But listen! He’s aping greater men, 
like the frog that tried to swell into an ox’s size. And he 
writes verses, a clear mark of insanity, and then his awful 
temper, and his thousand passions for lasses and for lads. 
“Come, come, Damasippus!”’ he replies. ‘“Thou bigger fool, 
please spare the smaller.” 

This Satire is Horace’s masterpiece, unless for its art that 
title should go to the little comedy with Davus. Here we 
have a longer and more elaborate affair, with less dramatic 
structure, since Damasippus goes on at such length. We for- 
get him after a time and think that Horace is delivering the 
sermon. Well, is he not? He serves the Stoics in the same 
style as before, laughing at their auctioneering the while he 
steals their wares. But the end justifies the means. The 
Stoic paradox has been so transmuted that the original pos- 
sessors would not recognize it as theirs. What was matter 
for gentle derision to the Comic Spirit now becomes part of 
his own merriment. The trick is simply done. What was 
before a skyscraping monument of egoism topples to the 
ground, when the Stoic sage himself finds his own place 
amid the crowd of madmen. “Thou bigger fool, pray spare 
the smaller.” For Horace is there too. Though less con- 
spicuously, he, in Thackeray’s phrase, wears the same long- 
eared livery as the objects of his laughter. All Horace’s 
laughter is directed at folly, the folly that seriously takes 
itself for vice, the folly that seriously takes itself for virtue.’ 


1 Meredith remarks that the Comic Spirit “is only hostile to the priestly 
element when that by baleful swelling transcends and overlaps the bounds 
of its office.” 
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We have had little scenes before, with various protagonists, 


but the theme is universalized now. The world itself is a_ 


stage, as for Shakespeare, and as for Shakespeare, it is a 
stage of fools. 

One feature of Horace’s art is displayed abundantly in 
this satire. His deftness at side-thrusts has often been 
noted, his use of an incidental fool to illustrate a general 
folly. Illumined but an instant by a ray of comedy, the fool 
fades quickly away, but while the light is on him, he is un- 
comfortable enough and unforgettable. Allied to this trait 
is the presentation of little pictures which, while illustrating 
their point, are in themselves so pleasant and so striking that 
we remember them for themselves, quite apart from the 
truth that they exemplify. They stand out of the context 
in a kind of relief, like Homer’s similes, while the images 
that they raise before the reader are as vivid as those in 
Dante. How can one forget the lethargic patient punching 
his doctor; the drunken actor sleeping through the part of 
a sleeping heroine; the philosopher with his paper tail; the 
unmusical collector of pianos (or their ancient equivalent) ; 
the lunatic miser guarding his heap of corn with a long pole 
and drinking sour wine out of a ladle; the lunatic old gentle- 
man with a long beard who builds toy-houses, harnesses 
mice to a little cart, and rides a hobby-horse; the jubilant heir, 
like the one in Ben Jonson’s Volpone, prancing about coffers 
and keys; the lamb in the baby carriage; the two brothers, 
somewhat like the two brothers in Tom Jones, the one 
gambling with his jackstones, the other hiding his solemnly 
in holes; the fond lover snapping apple-seeds at the ceiling 
to find out whether his love is requited; and the fanatical 
freedman troubling deaf heaven at the cross-road shrines to 
make him, just him, immortal. A gallery of portraits such 
as these are better demonstration of the mad world than all 
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the Stoics’ syllogisms. We may all find our likeness there 
without much difficulty, and through folly recover sanity, if 
personally conducted by Horace or Shakespeare, or Moliére. 

But we turn again from Horace’s play, his Jusus, to the 
high seriousness of his lyric poetry. Three volumes of Odes 
appeared in 23 B.C., ten years after he was given the Sabine 
Farm. Then and before, he had experimented with other 
forms of lyric verse besides those of Archilochus. In particu- 
lar, he had achieved the art of translating into Roman music, 
as he well declared, the Aeolian measures of Sappho and 
Alcaeus. The poet’s thought had also deepened. He had 
come round only step by step to Octavian’s policies, though 
ever enjoying his friendship, but now he appears as his 
spokesman and the prophet of the Roman Empire five years 
or more before the Aeneid was given to the world. In six 
stately poems at the beginning of the third book of the Odes 
he proclaims ideals for Rome that could keep the greatness 
of any state imperishable—simplicity of living, soldierly 
discipline, fidelity to the national heritage, government 
tempered with intelligence and the spirit of poetry, self- 
sacrifice for country, moral vigor and morality’s prop, re- 
ligion. Horace, though wise in all the philosophies, loves the 
humble and a humble faith, and knows that the gods wel- 
come the country-woman’s offering, a wreath of rosemary 
and myrtle frail, more than a costly victim. 

Such are the deeper tones in Horace’s odes. He is also, 
as before, deeply moved by nature, the sights and sounds of 
the country in which his new abode was placed. We can 
visit the farm today, restore in imagination his modest villa, 
look as he looked at the encompassing hills, and watch the 
same mountain-stream wind down its way to the river. With 
these beauties all about him, he sang of nature with a fresh 
delight that moved Wordsworth to exclaim: 
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Give me the humblest note of those sad strains 

Drawn forth by pressure of his gilded chains, 

As a chance sun-beam from his memory fell 

Upon the Sabine farm he loved so well; 

Or when the prattle of Bandusia’s spring 

Haunted his ear—he only listening. 
We need take out no pocket-handkerchiefs at Horace’s sad 
strains, nor felt he any pressure of gilded chains. The 
lacrimosity is all Wordsworth’s, but we are none the less 
grateful for this tribute from our modern priest of nature 
to the truth of Horace’s vision of meadow, stream, and 
grove. 

But this is not Horace’s greatest achievement in these 
lyrics. It is rather a triumph of the imagination, the creation 
of a little golden world in which he ensconced himself and 
which we can enter if we read his odes aright. In them he 
sings of wine with a gay temperance; he sings of love, most 
comfortably—fondly looking forward or fondly looking 
back, horrified at his brute rival’s triumph, grateful for his 
own escape, and now, in a flash, revealing that pure wedded 
love that parts the lovers only with their dying day. Horace 
speaks without prejudice here, for he remained to the end 
a jolly bachelor. 

It is a world, moreover, of romance. Meredith declared 
that there is no quarrel between the Comic Spirit and 
romance, provided that the romantic soul does not sur- 
render itself to its emotions and wallow in sentimentality. In 
Horace’s peculiar variety of romance, moreover, the Comic 
Spirit has unusually free swing, for it assists in the creation 
of romance. I shall veer away deftly from that tempting 


mirage, or morass, a definition of Classicism and Romanti- _ 


cism. Even after the brilliant book of Mr. F. L. Lucas the 
difference has not been completely demonstrated. And who 
would want a demonstration? Romance, like the Spirit of 
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Comedy is elusive. Even if we catch our fish it was more of 
a fish when swimming in the water. I will assume merely, I 
think with Mr. Lucas’s approval, that the romantic spirit 
likes among other things to wander to strange and mystic 
realms, untrod by other foot, in quest of rare adventures. 
Horace feels this call of the wild and the marvellous as he 
had felt it in the Sixteenth Epode,' only that now he has 
learned to travel without leaving the Sabine Farm. He in- 
vites wonders to come to him. Possibly with Virgil’s pastoral 
Arcadia in mind,’ he re-creates his little domain into a fairy- 
land and by inviting the gods to share his pleasures and to 
rescue him in the hour of need gives the place a mythical dis- 
tinction. This is that mythologizing of his own experience that 
we have noted before, which he exalts into a mode of contem- 
plating the beauty of nature about him.’ In the pleasure of 
these creations, and in the little mock-heroics at his own 
expense, into which the element of parody enters, the Comic 
Spirit is his constant partner. It is the shimmering light of 
the Comic Spirit that has been for me the special charm of 
Horace’s odes for over forty years. It were useless to point 
out all its colors, for it fades if we apply the microscope, nor 
could I catch them all, for each new reading of the Odes 
finds it shining in new corners.’ 


17, 41: Nos manet Oceanus circumvagus; arva beata/ Petamus, arva 
| divites et insulas. For another mood of wandering, see Odes III, 25, 8; Non 
secus in iugis / Exsomnis stupet Euhias /.. . ut mihi devio / Ripas et vacuum 
nemus / mirari lubet. 
2 The seventeenth ode of Book I is a pastoral in Alcaics. 
3See E. K. Rand. A Walk to Horace’s Farm, Boston. Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 1930, pp. 4-6. 
4Mr. Lucas (of. cit. pp. 66 ff.) does not include Horace among the Romans 
in whom he finds traces of romance. But Horace can kick over propriety— 
recepto / dulce mihi furere est amico (II 7, 27); he can yield to the gentle 
madness of poetry—amabilis insania (III 4, 5); and he can release taut sensi- 
bility in a day-dream (III 4, 9 ff., the story of how the doves covered him, a 
babe in the woods, with leaves). These are moods, not habits with Horace, 
but they are real while they last, and his own peculiar blend of romanticism 
with the comic spirit is a rare and refreshing note in poetry. 
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After publishing his three books of odes in 23 B.C. 
Horace resigned, ostensibly, from poetry. The work of his 
mellow old age was to be devoted to philosophy—not meta- 
physics, but a comfortable contemplation of life—and to a 
review of the art of poetry that he had been practising. 
So Cicero turned to philosophy and his own art of the orator 
when his retirement came. For his new aim Horace chose a 
new literary form, the epistle. It suits his years. He is now 
one of the older boys. He likes to talk to a group of the 
younger ones, or to just one. They can answer back at times; 
there are dramatic elements in the Epistles as in the Ser- 
mones. But Horace does most of the talking, one feels, 
because the others want to hear him talk. 

A volume of these new Letters—twenty of them, all short 
—appeared in 20 or 19 B.C., evidently before the death of 
Virgil. He had written more odes, doubtless, after his first 
volume had appeared, particularly one full of a merry banter 
at the expense of his best of friends (IV 12). Two outer 
events turned him to lyric again. One was the celebration, 
in 17 B.C., of the Secular Games, the ceremonies that 
rounded out an age, or saeculum, in which the diapason 
ended full in Augustus. For one of the rites, Horace, an 
unofhcial poet laureate, was asked to write a Secular Hymn, 
which, sung by a chorus of youths and maidens, perfectly 
fulfils its liturgical intention. Then again, the military tri- 
umphs of Augustus’s step-sons, Tiberius and Drusus, over 
the Alpine tribes elicited a fourth book of odes, published | 
about 13 B.C. Shortly after that he published a second book | 
of Epistles. Those of the first are tiny letters, in which 
Horace has distilled the essence of his principles of life. — 
Those in the second are much longer; in them are gathered i 
his views on the poet’s art and the meaning of his country’s 
poetry. The famous Ars Poetica may be an earlier work, 
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perhaps much earlier, but even so it is reasonable to suppose 
that Horace touched it up a bit and put it at the end of his 
final volume. 

There is nothing very novel in the ideas set forth in the 
philosophy that for our poet sums up life. It is the same 
Horace who talks, from the same armchair, but each morn- 
ing is new and so are the smiles on his face. His wisdom 
has constantly mellowed. He who once threw mud at 
Canidia and then as the priest of the Muses preached to 
boys and girls, now talks with young poets at the club. It 
were vain to discover a deepening Stoic seriousness in his 
reflections on life. He views both Stoicism and Epicureanism 
in the light of the Comic Spirit. But his lessening vigor has 
not made him a cynic, with the faint bitterness—amari aliquid 
—of Anatole France. A cynic is one who takes himself seri- 
ously but not his world. An Horatian is one who takes his 
world seriously but not himself. 

Three traits are conspicuous in the Epistles, as of course 
in all that Horace had written, his independence, his spirit 
of banter, and his modernity. 

Independence is the keynote to that simple philosophy he 
proclaims in the prefatory letter. Since this was very pos- 
sibly the last to be written, as prefaces often are, it gives us 
not only an introduction to what follows, but a summary of 
it. He does not subscribe to any one philosophical system: 


I swear no loyalty to any sage. 
(Nullius addictus iurare in verba magistri.) 


He builds his own philosophy just as he had virtually done 
from the start. Horace, therefore, like Cicero, who is his 
master in many ways, has been called by a horrid title, an 
“eclectic.” I prefer to say that they both are independent. 

This independence applies not only to thought but to life. 
Our philosopher is independent of pleasure, desire, and fear, 
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and anger, which he calls a brief attack of insanity—ira 
brevis furor est.! “Anger is not much less foolish than dis- 
dain,” are Meredith’s less pungent words. Horace is inde- 
pendent of wealth. He calls ironically to the big business 
men of his day: 


O cives, cives, quaerenda pecunia primum est, 
Virtus post nummos. 


“Friends, Romans, and countrymen, seek ye first the 
almighty dollar! Be philanthropic when you’ve made your 
pile.” Not such a bad doctrine after all if we read virtus 
cum nummis, and think of the magnificent donation to the 
pleasure and improvement of us all made by Mr. Mellon, 
and wonder whether such philanthropy will be possible if 
rugged individualism and the struggle for success go by the 
board in some new economic Golden Age. 

Horace had described often enough the true nature of 
wealth and of poverty. In one of his pertinent epigrams in 
the Odes’ he has pictured the multimillionaire sitting “poor 
amidst great wealth” (magnas inter opes inops), but no- 
where has he put in such a pleasant light of comedy the 
abundant life of the poor man,’ who can change his attics, 
his beds, his baths and his barbers, and “‘in his hired dory 
get just as seasick as Dives who sails a private yacht.” 

Horace is independent even of Maecenas, his mighty 
patron and great friend; for in one of the letters‘ he refuses 


at his request sent on a day in September to come down from 
the hills to Rome. 


Rome is too big for me, and I too small 
For Rome. 


1Ep. I 2, 62. 
2111 16, 28. 
3Ep. 1 1, 91. 
4E~. 17, 
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His real reason, as Maecenas understood well enough, was 
that September is a most uncomfortable month in Rome, 
when the deadening scirocco blows, everybody is nervous, 
and even horses, so a physician of that city once told me, 
shy fretfully at objects in the road. But Horace’s refusal is 
most courteously and humorously made, with the help of 
two stories, a fable, and an ‘“‘olde ensaumple” from Homer. 
Maecenas could not possibly have taken offense. “Oh well, 
he is more comfortable there.” 

Perhaps Horace’s best-known motto—or rather one of 
his hundred best-known mottoes—is nil admirari, though I 
am not sure that everybody, or perhaps anybody, can quite 
translate it. The easy way is to transliterate it, as Tennyson 
does: 


Not to desire and not to admire if a man could learn it were more 
Than to walk all day like the Sultan of old in a garden of spice. 


Byron does not understand it, or pretends not to:' 


This strange saloon, much fitted for inspiring 
Marvel or praise; for both or none things win; 
And I must say, I ne’er could see the very 
Great happiness of the “Nil admirari.” 
Perhaps old Fielding, a great lover of Horace, hits the nail 
on the head, as he generally does, in citing,’ ‘“The famous 
nil admirari of Horace or in the English phrase, to stare 
at nothing.’’ Horace has plenty of enthusiasm, wonder, and 
admiration for things, but he will not be a slave to them or 
any emotions. On the contrary, to call on another of his 
maxims, his endeavor is to make things his slaves and not 
imself the slave of things: 


et mihi res non me rebus subiungere conor.? 


1 Don Juan V 100. 

2 Tom Jones, Book VII, 1. Mr. Duff (of. cit., p. 82) also has a happy 
hrase: “One should never lose one’s head in excitement over anything.” 

3 Epist. I 1. 19. 
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He is adopting a Stoic maxim, but as it passes through his 


temperament it suffers a sea-change into something rare, 


though not at all strange, but familiar and universal. I hesi- 
tate to add one more attempt at interpretation, but some- 
what akin to this virtue is the quality dubbed in my part of 
the country “Harvard Indifference,” which is not snobbish- 
ness or superiority, but independence. I never require my 
pupils to translate “Nil admirari” by “Harvard Indiffer- 
ence,” but remark merely that ‘Harvard Indifference” 
cannot be understood by one who knows not Horace. 

Banter, allied to Socratic irony, is a delicate game, which 
only the Comic Spirit can play. A slight curdling of the 
cream changes it to a serious irony, to derision, or to the 
kind of retort that scores a victory and ruffles feelings. 
Rather, it is mock-ridicule, which a friend well knows is the 
surest proof of intimacy. Horace had mastered this art early 
in life, as Virgil and Maecenas and Tibullus and the wag 
Arellius Fuscus and young men in love and young men writ- 
ing poetry and the bailiff on his Sabine farm and doubtless 
many others were well aware. 

And here we may recall a famous Epode (II) that I may 
seem to have neglected, in which Horace, setting forth with 
charm and apparent sincerity the joys of country life, sud- 
denly reveals at the end that the rhapsody is that of a banker, 
who has sold his securities to invest in a farm—only to turn 
them into new loans at the end of the month. The connec- 
tion in phrasing with Virgil’s panegyric of the country in the 
second book of his Georgics is so close that we at least sus- 
pect that Horace had been reading that passage. Virgil was 
at work on the Georgics, according to his ancient biographer, 


for seven years, giving them to the world at just about the — 


time that the Epodes appeared, 30 B.C. Horace, who may 


well have been given glimpses of the work before the pub- 
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lic knew it, matches his brother-poet’s rhapsody in a spirit 
of banter—though not of parody or ridicule—in this pleas- 
ant poem. The selection of an Apulian or a Sabine woman 
for a model farmer’s wife—that is, one from Horace’s birth- 
place or from the neighborhood of his newly acquired farm 
in the hills—neatly lends to the illusion that the sentiments 
are his own, until the appearance of the banker. Yet even 
so, knowing Horace’s subtleties may we not say after all 
“de sese narrat fabulam” ? Horace does not like to be caught 
either in seriousness or in too direct a mockery. 

The first book of Epistles has more of banter than any 
stretch of his poetry of like extent, but the opening letter of 
the second book is his masterpiece of banter, as it is also a 
monument of Horace’s independence and of his modernity. 

It is sent to the Emperor Augustus who had long been 
badgering Horace for a work dedicated solely to himself. 
The Emperor was deeply attached to the poet. He ex- 
changed letters with him of an exceedingly intimate tone and 
offered him a place as his secretary; but Horace did not ac- 
cept. Horace half promised, as we saw, to write an epic in 
the Emperor’s honor, some day, but the idea of writing epic 
he soon gave up, if indeed he had seriously entertained it. 
Two noble odes’ he perhaps thought tribute enough, to- 
gether with the Secular Hymn and those poems of the 
Fourth Book that celebrate the campaign against the Alpine 
tribes planned by Augustus and carried out by his step-sons. 
Still, though they form the backbone of the book, the ode 
of dedication is to Horace’s own Muse, with a lifting of the 
cap to the younger generation of poets, and, if I read it 
aright, to Ovid in particular. In one of the bantering letters 
of the First Book of the Epistles,’ Vinius is commissioned 


‘APACS eP 
27 13. 
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to carry certain sealed rolls to the Emperor. They may have 


contained a special copy of the first volume of Odes for the. 


Emperor, who in that case did not find quite what he wanted. 
But the moment has now come for a good long poem in 
which the Emperor saw his name standing climactically at 
the end of the opening sentence. Horace expresses in that 
sentence an extreme reluctance to interrupt the reform of the 
age which Augustus is establishing; he is afraid that he is 
sinning against the public weal. The irony of this apology 
would appeal to Augustus after his persistent efforts to 
get an encomium out of the poet laureate. He could smile 
for a different reason when in the following lines he found 
himself placed among the heroes—Romulus, Castor and 
Pollux, Hercules—whose deeds on earth gained them in the 
hereafter the society of the blessed and immortal gods. In- 
deed Augustus has the even greater glory of being wor- 
shipped in his lifetime. That seems strong enough praise, 
yet come to think of it, Horace is merely putting into con- 
versational hexameter what he had already presented to the 
Emperor in a most artistic ode.’ Hasn’t he anything new? 
He had. He wonders that amid the general admiration 
for the triumphs of the hour, nobody notices what is being 
done in literature. People seem to think that the laws of the 
Twelve Tables are the last word in Roman poetry. He of 
course recognizes the merits of the old poets, such as Livius 
Andronicus, whom his old master Orbilius, ‘“‘birchen Or- 
bilius” as he calls him, used to flog into him at school, but 
one ought to be as keen to their failings. We ought to take 
a lesson from the versatile and ever-modern Greeks, who 
were constantly inventing new things in poetry, and appre- 
ciating the inventions. Of course this is a frightfully cul- 
tured age. Everybody is a poet. No preparation is needed 
1 Carm., III 3. 9-16. 


a 
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for this art. Sea-captains, physicians, and carpenters have 
somewhat studied the crafts that they profess, but 
Learn’d and unlearn’d we all can scribble verse. 
(Scribimus indocti doctique poemata passim). 

Yet the mild madness (levis insania) of the poet has 
some good points. He is an innocent soul, honest, averse to 
filthy lucre, not much of a soldier but doing his bit for the 
State by celebrating noble deeds (that is precisely the func- 
tion of the poet that Augustus was anxious to see per- 
formed). Or he writes a suppliant hymn to the healing gods, 
sung by a chorus of youths and maidens. This part of the 
epistle has a tinge of autobiography. 

There follows a brief history (though very long, Augustus 
must have found it) of Roman poetry, beginning in a lei- 
surely manner with the primitive farces that accompanied 
peasants’ holidays. But there came a day when captive 
Greece conquered its rude capturer— 


Graecia capta ferum victorem cepit— 


and literary imitation was started on its lengthy course. The 
art was not always well applied, as in the case of the slip-shod 
Plautus. Ah me, what is our contemporary stage coming to, 
Augustus? It gives us nothing but elaborate scenery. All 
intellectual enjoyment has vanished. Pleasure has passed 
from the ears to the eyes. If Democritus, the laughing phi- 
losopher, were alive, he would be vastly amused, not at the 
play but at the spectators, who applaud the costumes before 
they hear a line. The playwrights tell their story to a deaf 
ASS. 

_ Nor are the prospects brighter for written verse. We 
poets have our failings, I’ll admit. We present our latest 
work to you when you are troubled or tired (more irony) ; 
we are sensitive to criticism; we call back verses already re- 
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cited though we are not called back (Horace has just given 
an example by fishing up his ancient eulogy of Augustus) ;. 
and we are always hoping for a generous stipend from a 
patron. Still, there are some fine examples of patronly mu- 
nificence. Take Alexander the Great who established Apelles 
the painter and Lysippus the sculptor as his only royal art- 
ists. Virgil and Varius, your Majesty, have performed the 
same service for you; for the poet, you know, no less than 
the worker in bronze, can set forth in his verse the minds 
and characters of heroes. (Augustus was somewhat aware 
of that fact.) 

Of course that’s not for me, although I should ever so 
much like to make my pedestrian little conversazioni tell of 


Heroic deeds and mighty lands afar, 

River and citadels on towering hills, 

Barbaric realms and wars to order brought 

Under thy sway, and Janus’ temple shut 

While Parthia bows to thee and awesome Rome— 


but unfortunately, I can not do all that I wish. Yet Horace’s 
momentary burst of epic is not so bad. For Augustus these 
romantic strains, spiced with irony, were whetting his ap- 
petite in vain. But you would not want me to do a carica- 
ture of you, would you? Horace asks. The unseemly por- 
trait would be carried with the poet’s parchment to a shop 
where incense and perfumes and pepper are sold and any- 
thing that waste paper wraps. 

‘“Waste paper” are the last words of the poem, a monu- 
ment of independence and of banter and of modernity. In 
answer to Augustus’s demand for some magnificent enco- 
mium from his poet, Horace has replied, in two hundred 
and seventy verses, “No, Sire!” The court poet has pre-_ 
sented his monarch with a handful of waste paper. . 

1 Epist. IL 1, 250. 
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Between the year 13 B.C., when the second book of 
Epistles was published, and Horace’s death, five years in- 
tervened. He died in 8 B.C., in the same year with his own 
Maecenas, as he had prophesied, and they were buried not 
far apart on the Esquiline. I somehow hope that during 
those last five years, Horace wrote nothing, but enjoyed the 
life of contemplation and of “‘talks,” feasting on that Spirit 
of Comedy which he had instilled into books and into men. 


10 
THE? LEGAGY 
N THE last of the epistles of the first book (I 20) 


Horace addresses his little volume and wonders about 
its fate in time to come. ‘‘You may be thumbed,” he says, 
“by the hands of the vulgar [or, as we should say, become a 
best-seller] or make food for moths, or be exiled to 
Africa or Spain. Ah, something more dreadful yet may be 
in store; you may become a text-book for beginners in the 
outskirts of Rome.’ Of this blithe parody of the poet’s 
prophecy of his immortality, in fact of the very prophecy 
that Horace at the end of the Odes had made, the final pre- 
diction has been amply fulfilled. Horace indeed has become 
a text-book, not only for beginners but for those who would 
study that subject most ‘“‘advanced,” the Spirit of Comedy.’ 
Such is his legacy to mankind. 

It would be interesting in this final lecture to invite to a 
feast with Horace, to which George Meredith would also 
be asked, the rare spirits all down the centuries before his 
time and after, and listen to their table-talk. But instead of 
calling the roll of these guests, some of whom Meredith had 
already invited, I will summon just one, in view of the spe- 
cial honor that is paid to him in this his quatercentenary— 
Erasmus. I will speak somewhat fully of his life and works, 
since as was true, we saw, of Horace, it is only on the back- 
ground of the serious that comedy can be correctly seen. 


_| Maurice Baring, in his delightful common-place book, Have You Any- 
thing to Declare? (London, Heinemann [1936]) declares (p. 61): “Even 
school did not spoil Horace for me.” 
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For Erasmus, like Horace, was a serious man—only that, 
like Horace, he also knew how to play. 

Had I the art, and the inclination, of the writers of what 
today are called ‘“‘true’” histories of heroic figures of the 
past, there would be plenty of material at hand for a “‘true”’ 
history of Erasmus. These veracious historians, to be care- 
fully distinguished from the eminent liars who preceded 
them, poke about, as a wise man once used to say, in the 
backyards of great people, to see what unpleasant matter 
may be discovered in their ash-barrels." With such an aim 
in view, and with plenty of the familiar letters of Erasmus 
accessible in the monumental edition of a great Oxford 
scholar, it is only too easy to show that our hero was mean, 
irritable, self-centered, timid, obsequious, shifty, as mendi- 
cant as the friars whom he ridiculed, and disloyal to the 
friends and patrons from whom he had begged. The num- 
ber and the quality of his begging-letters suggest not the 
Epistles of Horace but the appeals of the unblushing Mar- 
tial or the wails of Ovid from his place of exile on the Black 
Sea. One might call Erasmus, if the tongue were allowed 
to run on, a parasite who thought the world owed him a 
living, a parasite, moreover, who knew how to have his cake 
and eat it too. Then it would be easy to prove his downright 
cadishness, his habit of writing up in satiric—and, it must be 
admitted, entertaining—Colloquia the foibles of his hosts, 
such as Aldus’s father-in-law, who with a malicious touch be- 
comes akin with the monumental misers of Plautus and Hor- 
ace and Moliére—a pleasant return for a week-end visit. Or 
Erasmus can dwell on the bleakness of Cambridge (Cam- 

1 After all, they are no novelty. Fielding recognized their tribe (Tom 

Jones, Book VI, 1): “The truth-finder, having raked out that jakes, his own 
mind, and being then capable of tracing no ray of divinity, nor anything virtu- 


ous or good, or lovely, or loving, very fairly, honestly, and logically con- 
cludes that no such things exist in the whole creation.” 
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bridge, England) and its awful food and still more awful 
wine, at a time when the generosity of Cambridge was keeping. 
him from starvation, with the help of a benefice secured by 
Archbishop Warham at a small parish that he never visited— 
a benefice that he resigned in order to accept the larger part 
of it as a pension. Or the “true” historian may wax indig- 
nant at Erasmus’s vacillation, his cowardice, in the face of 
the great religious controversy that was shaking the world. 
Did he not, in the oft-quoted saying of a contemporary, lay 
the egg that he persuaded Luther to hatch? And did he not, 
after the egg was hatched, cackle a protest from a safe cor- 
ner of the barnyard? Finally, after amassing a damning 
array of evidence from Erasmus’s own works, the “true” 
historian can support it by the utterances of Erasmus’s many 
enemies, some of them once his friends, with particular sup- 
port from Martin Luther. 

No such indictment can even be dreamed of in the case of 
Horace, who from first to last, for all his dallying with 
Comedy, was engaged in a course of self-analysis and self- 
improvement. If I may indulge in a paradox, there is more 
understanding of the Catholic confessional in Horace than 
in Erasmus. But despite the faults of him whom Pope called 
“that great injur’d name,” I find a more critical approach to 
the inner heart of a great man offered by the biographers of 
mediaeval saints, who, assuming that their heroes were sub- 
ject to the infirmities of poor humanity, present not these 
infirmities but the victories achieved despite them. These 
mediaeval eulogies are of course not wholly admirable as 
monuments of historical truth. Erasmus pays his respects 
to their gratuitous fictions, but in his own life of his great 
model St. Jerome, in which he makes these criticisms, he is 
at one with them in their central aim, which is to extol and 
not to depreciate the persons of renown to whom their works 
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are devoted. He might have found as many petty failings 
in his hero as certain of his chroniclers find in him today. It 
takes a little mind to make out Erasmus a little man. It 
takes the mind of an Erasmus to set forth a Jerome in his 
due proportions. 

A cure for the vilifying critic would be the contemplation, 
first from the outside and then from within, of the eleven 
stout folio volumes of Erasmus’s works in the Basle edition 
issued by his faithful Froben four years after his death or of 
those in the no less monumental Leyden edition published 
in 1703. Had I the learning, or this hour the moments, I 
could best present to you the vast scholarship, the eloquence, 
the wit, the wisdom and the piety of Erasmus, by a mere 
enumeration of the titles of these works with a word on 
their contents. Then we should read together the preface 
by his friend, the learned humanist Beatus Rhenanus. Even 
more important than that is the catalogue of his works 
which Erasmus himself had drawn up at the request of an- 
other friend. It is more than a catalogue. In the manner 
of St. Augustine’s Retractationes he reviews his works and 
passes judgments on them. It is a literary biography which 
inevitably becomes personal at times. It is Erasmus’s apolo- 
gia pro libris suis. I read it not long ago, after perusing a 
recent work’ of two volumes about Erasmus—a helpful work 
—but I learned more about the real Erasmus in his own 
twenty-five pages. I also came devoutly to the conclusion 
that I know very little about Erasmus and that I should like 
to devote the remainder of my days on earth to reading 
every one of those eleven volumes from cover to cover, not 
with the idea of pouring another bucket into the flood of 
books about Erasmus, but of having a good time. All that 


1J, J. Mangan, Life, Character and Influence of Desiderius Erasmus of 
Rotterdam, New York, Macmillan, 1927. An excellent feature of this work is 
the plentiful citation, in-good translations, from Erasmus’s own writings. 
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I can do this evening is to make this hasty lecture—a kind of 
Praise by Folly—converge on what seems to me, everything | 
considered, the most important of his works, one of the most 
widely read and praised and damned, one of which he was 
not wholly proud, but one to which Horace had led him and 
one which so long as men can laugh will make his name im- 
mortal. 

But I have at least allowed the advocatus diaboli a long 
enough discourse to indicate that there is something baffling 
about Erasmus. An editorial on him in the New York Times 
of last November is headed ‘‘An Enduring Enigma.”’ ‘There 
are two sides, or many sides, to his character and his tempera- 
ment. It is a pity that the late Gamaliel Bradford, who 
brought up Psyche from the menial state to which psychology 
had reduced her, had not devoted one of his delicate analyses 
to the soul of Erasmus. It is beyond my powers to search that 
soul or to examine with any closeness Erasmus’s relation to 
the thought of his age or that of the ages to come. Whether 
he was really a Protestant at heart or an Anglican church- 
man, high or low or broad, or at heart a free-thinker, or a 
cynic at heart are questions too profound for my analysis. 
The answers might be partly found merely by the contempla- 
tion of his eleven volumes. 

Of two things I am certain. One is that Erasmus was no 
coward. It takes courage to enter the lists on either side 
and fight in the front line. It takes no less courage to place 
an Horatian armchair in No-man’s land, or, to use his own 
language, in the arena of gladiators, and amid the whizzing 
of bullets, or of darts, to smoke one’s pipe and observe hu- 
manity. ‘The sum of the charges against me,” he declares, 
“is that I am too moderate. I am rebuked by both sides be- 
cause I exhort both sides to more tranquil counsels.” Or 
again, ‘‘My temperament is such that I can even love a Jew, 
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provided that he is a moderately agreeable table-companion 
and does not in my presence belch blasphemies on the name 
of Christ.”” Erasmus’s blunder was to treat everybody as a 
human being in an age when most people wanted you to treat 
everybody as either a saint or a devil. It was an age, like our 
own, that had somewhat forgotten how to play. If the pre- 
dicament of Erasmus was not quite that of which Horace 
speaks—sanus inter insanos—he was at least a lepidus inter 
moOrosos. . 

The other thing of which I am sure is that Erasmus was 
a Catholic. His status in life was that of a priest and Au- 
gustinian monk. He received dispensations from two Popes, 
Julian II and Leo X, allowing him to doff his monastic garb 
and absolving him from two of the three vows, poverty— 
from which he, at first, did not need to be absolyved—and 
obedience to his superior at Steyn; but, if I mistake not, he 
remained a member of his Order to the end. Sympathizing 
at first with Luther’s program of reforms, he later repented 
of certain antimonastic and anticurial utterances of his own, 
which he declared he would not have made had he known 
of the tragedy, as he puts it, that was to come upon the 
world. He openly opposed Luther in an urbane work on the 
freedom of the will. He answered Luther’s terrific retort 
with something of his energy, yet concluded with a prayer 
for his conciliation and the harmony of the Church. In the 
words of the Mass celebrated over his mortal remains in the 
Cathedral of Basle: requiescat in pace et lux perpetua 
luceat ei. 

Let us review, in all brevity, the main facts in the life of 
Erasmus. Outwardly, it was not a comfortable life. The 
first part was spent in getting enough to live on, the latter 
part in finding out where it was safe to live. 

Desiderius Erasmus was born at Rotterdam about 1466, 
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the illegitimate son of a priest. This unhappy beginning of 
a career had much to do with some of his later acts, since a 
priest in his condition could not normally receive a benefice. 
He was put in the school of Peter Winkel at Gouda and then 
in that of the Brothers of the Common Life at Deventer. 
Against his better judgment, he joined the Order of the 
Augustinians at Steyn. There he immersed himself in the 
study of the ancient authors, wrote poetry and learned to 
paint. He was ordained a priest in 1492, when Columbus 
was discovering our country. He was allowed leave of ab- 
sence from the monastery to become the secretary of Henry 
of Bergen, with a chance for freer studies and the prospect 
of a voyage to Rome. The latter dream was not fulfilled; 
instead, at the instigation of his friend Jacob Batt, he was 
allowed to establish himself in Paris, to study for the doc- 
tor’s degree in Divinity. With the help of a new patron, his 
pupil Lord Mountjoy, he visited Oxford in 1499, where he 
met Colet and other scholars, above all that “‘half of his own 
soul,” as Horace said of Virgil (animae dimidium meae), 
Sir Thomas More, who today is well acclaimed St. Thomas 
More. After a varied experience at Paris, Orléans, Louvain, 
and another visit to England in 1505, he secured a position 
as tutor of the two sons of Battista Boerio, physician of 
King Henry VII of England; he was to superintend their 
travels in Italy. His dream of Italy had at last come true. 
He received the Doctorate in Divinity at Turin and visited 
Bologna, where he was disgusted with the warrior Pope 
Julius Il. After a brief sojourn at Florence, he came to the 
great Aldus in Venice, where his complete edition of the — 
Adagia was brought out, in 1508. Going to Padua, he ac- — 
quired a new pupil in the young Alexander Stuart, natural 
son of James IV of Scotland, whom he took to Siena and at 
last to Rome, where he was acclaimed by the Cardinals Gri- 
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mani and Giovanni dei Medici, the future Pope Leo X. The 
Archbishop of Canterbury, William Warham, who had been 
reading the 4dagia, promised him support in England, so 
he made his way back there, mentally composing his work— 
that supreme work of which I have spoken, The Praise of 
Folly—on a horseback ride in the Alps and a voyage down 
the Rhine. On arriving in London at the end of 1509 he 
went straight to the house of Thomas More, and in seven 
days, while racked with illness and without resort to books, 
he dashed off The Praise of Folly. Two years later, he 
crossed to Paris, where the book had perhaps surreptitiously 
been printed, returning to accept a professorship in Divinity 
at Queen’s College, Cambridge. In the oft-quoted epigram 
of Gibbon, untrue like all epigrams, but none the less accept- 
able to Oxonians, Erasmus learned Greek at Oxford and 
taught it to Cambridge. The Praise of Folly was Erasmus’s 
play, a jeu d’esprit, fait en cheminant. The works that em- 
bodied the great plan of which he had dreamed for some 
years, were a new edition of the New Testament with a 
translation and a commentary and the edition of the works 
of St. Jerome. Froben of Basle contracted for them, and 
there he went in 1514. Another cause dear to his heart was 
peace. This he expressed in a satire discreetly published 
anonymously called Julius Exclusus, or Pope Julius Shut Out 
of Heaven. Steyn tried to recapture him, but a new monas- 
tery was his, that of the printer Froben, where if /aborare is 
orare, his life was monastic indeed. And even in his play- 
time his mind, it would seem, knew no rest. It was not quies- 
cent, but refreshing itself with its wit. 

Of Erasmus’s subsequent works and travels, of the pat- 
ronage of the Emperor Maximilian, of his professorship 
at Louvain, of his sojourn in Freiburg when Basle became 
too Protestantly hot, of his conflicts with Luther on the one 
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hand, and Lee and various ardent ultramontanes on the 
other, I will not speak. Contemplate instead those eleven. 
volumes and the portraits by Holbein and Metsys and the 
painting of Erasmus and his friends at Basle by Gogen. You 
will find them all in a beautiful work by Daniel Van Damme, 
director of the Museum of Anderlicht, one of the best trib- 
utes to Erasmus in this the four hundredth anniversary of 
his death. His beloved More was put to death in July, 1535. 
Erasmus returned to Basle to superintend the printing of his 
last work, an edition of Origen. He refused the offer of a 
Cardinalate made by Pope Paul III. He made his will, in 
which he left bequests to various friends, to young scholars 
needing funds, to the poor and the sick and, mindful, no 
doubt, of his mother, to young girls wishing a decent mar- 
riage. He had thoughts of spending his last days in Bur- 
gundy or Brabant, but he was too ill to travel. He died on 
July 11th or 12th, 1536. The friends at his bedside heard 
him murmur: O Lesu misericordia, Domine libera me; 
Domine miserere mei.’ But as death came upon him he cried 
out in his boyhood tongue, Lieve God. 

Erasmus’s life was devoted to learning. He truly says 
that he sought not wealth but a quick road to learning,’ and 
that oblivious to fame, of which he had a plenty, he was 
more ambitious for learning than for himself. He had 
plenty of chances to attach himself to some potentate of 
Church or State, live at ease and survey humanity from an 
ivory tower, but nothing could swerve him from his great 


1 Erasmus kept his Latin Classical to the end. In the liturgy of the Church 
the dative—I think well—has replaced the Classical genitive after misereri 
—A gnus Dei, miserere nobis. But Erasmus in the face of death calls “miserere 
met.” He wrote and spoke a Classical Latin with the utmost ease. He had no 
need of learning French or English or German or Italian on his travels; Latin 


served his needs in those days, It had become, I imagine, the normal medium 
for his thoughts and speech. 
2 ED. 185, 
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design. Let those who think of Erasmus as a mendicant 
time-server know that in his determination to advance true 
learning as the crying need of his times, his will was of iron. 
Nothing could interfere with his studies. His life might be 
described in words from the seventh chapter of the Book of 
Wisdom, appropriately included in the Mass for the Feast 
of St. Thomas Aquinas: “I loved her (Wisdom) above 
health and beauty, and chose to have her instead of light; 
for her light cannot be put out.” 

The invention of printing opened a new world to the 
scholars of the north at the time when Columbus was open- 
ing a new world across the seas. The sense of exploration 
in both domains stirred men’s imaginations. Aldus, one of 

the greatest names in the annals of scholarship—not merely 
‘in the annals of printing—was putting forth editions of the 
Classics in which he sought not only to make the ancients 
accessible in neat and portable editions, but to come to the 
rescue of their texts corrupted both by the errors of 
mediaeval scribes and by the conjectures of eager scholars 
of the Renaissance. Erasmus learned of his aims at the time 
of his visit in 1507 and 1508. He speaks of that ancient 
codex of Pliny’s Letters that furnished the basis for Aldus’s 
epoch-making edition of 1508. If my conjecture is true, six 
leaves of that very manuscript are now treasured in the Pier- 
pont Morgan Library in New York’; we may examine that 
fragment with a new reverence at the thought that Erasmus 
may have held that precious volume in his own hands. 
Though he confesses that the task of revision irked him, 
though he looked in amazement at Aldus’s scrupulous atten- 
jtion to proof-reading (to which Aldus answered that he was 
‘learning something by the way), he may well have felt him- 


1See E. A. Lowe and E. K. Rand, 4 Sixth Century Fragment of the Letters 
of Pliny the Younger, Carnegie Institution of Washington, D. C., 1922. 
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self the heir of Aldus and his brilliant coterie when he super- 
vised the editions of numerous Classical authors at Froben’s 
press in Basle. New texts of Seneca, the distichs of Cato, 
the Scriptores Historiae Augustae, Curtius, Cicero’s De 
Officiis, Tusculan Disputations and other dialogues, Liban- 
ius, Walla, Xenophon, Aristotle, Terence, Demosthenes, 
Ptolemy, Suetonius—that is a goodly sheaf to garner, sufh- 
cient to give Erasmus a high place among the scholars of his 
day, even though careful philological method was not his 
forte. 

Another way in which Erasmus explored the new-found 
realms of gold was to translate Greek works into his living 
Latin that all men of culture might enjoy them. He declares 
that such affairs made neat little presents, such as the Eng- 
lish were used to. His English friends, including More, 
Colet, Warham and Henry VIII, therefore, received little 
presents of Lucian’s Dialogues or Plutarch’s essays or plays 
of Euripides, and showed their appreciation in the fashion 
that Erasmus hoped. It would be ungenerous to call these 
works mere pot-boilers; for they induced their readers to 
learn Greek. When the knowledge of Greek was more widely 
diffused, Erasmus tells us, such works ceased to command 
extensive sales. The cause of Greek was dear to Erasmus 
to his dying day. In the last letter that he penned he speaks 
of the elegance of the Greek language, and earlier he had 
remarked that without Greek “‘we amount to nothing in any 
kind of literature.” 

Another undertaking inspired by his first visit to England 
was the ddagia. Erasmus’s enormous reading and his reten- — 
tive memory so seasoned his table talk that his friends urged 
him to make a collection of the proverbs and wise sayings 
with which his mind was full. The idea was not a new one. 
Erasmus had precursors both in antiquity and the Middle — 
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Ages and in his own day, but the sources on which he chiefly 
drew were already within him. It is an amazing perform- 
ance that won acclaim the moment that he gave it to the 
world in 1500. Eight hundred adages appear in this edition, 
and when he offered a third edition to Aldus the number had 
risen to 3260, and the proud title appeared: Chiliads of 
Adages. Aldus was as good a business man as a scholar; he 
knew how to advertise his wares. 

The Adagia of Erasmus is, as I have indicated, no mere 
compilation. He may have utilized the works of Polydore 
Vergil that had recently appeared—and if so, he should have 
said so—but in essence his new dictionary of familiar quota- 
tions is an independent work. His own epigrams give an 
occasional spice. There are cracks at false monks and 
| clerics, which gain a subtle sanction from the ancient adages 
to which they are attached. At times the comment swells 
into a little essay, most notably in the diatribe against war 
and His Holiness Pope Julius II, entitled ‘“‘War is sweet 
to those who have not tried it” (Dulce bellum inexpertis) 
—a little work on which, as we saw, Horace would have 
smiled approval. Had Erasmus published nothing but his 
Adagia he would have gained a conspicuous place in the 
world of letters. 

But even the 4dagia was an aside for Erasmus. We must 
not forget that first and foremost he was a servant of the 
Church. He was a humanist, but a Christian humanist, one 
of the noble lineage represented by various Christian writers 
from the second century on, and established for the Western 
world by Lactantius in the fourth century. “I have always 
supported the teaching of the Gospel and the glory of 
Christ and to this day I have supported good literature 
(i.e., the literature of Greece and Rome) that it might serve 
Christ.” These are the words not of some Father of the 
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fourth century or of the Middle Ages, but of Erasmus. They 
present his general program in unmistakable terms.’ 

But Erasmus had also a very special program, which may 
have been vaguely in his mind from the start, but which was 
clearly envisaged as a result of two inspirations—his inti- 
macy with Colet and More on his first visit to England and 
his reading of Laurentius Valla at Louvain in 1503 or 1504. 
We think of the Renaissance as applying primarily to litera- 
ture and art and the Reformation as applying to theology 
and church discipline. But there was also a Renaissance of 
theology to which Erasmus had committed his life. Colet 
and More talked much with him about the vetus theologia, 
to which they hoped the Church would revert after the tor- 
tuous disputations of the Scholastics, enthroned at Louvain 
and the Sorbonne. Luther of course, wished also to return, 
throwing over Papal Rome on the way, to the Gospels and 
the letters of St. Paul. But it was farthest from the thought 
of Erasmus and his English friends to dispense with the 
Church. They of course reverenced the Bible as a fountain- 
head of authority, but under the Church. The ancient 
theology which they wished to restore was that which had 
developed in the early centuries of the Church, to come to 
fruition in the work of the great doctors, both Greek and 
Latin, who laid the foundations of theology in the fourth 
century—Jerome, Augustine and Ambrose, Basil, the Greg- 
ories, and Chrysostom.’ Erasmus would not sweep all that 
away. His attitude to the past of theology was that of the 
humanists, himself among them, to the past of letters and 
the arts. Both of his mental outlooks—the sacred no less 
than the secular—were directed towards a Renaissance. 


1 Ep. 1219: Evangelicae doctrinae Christique gloriae semper faui, bonis 


Boe hactenus faui, ut servirent gloriae Christi. Written in 1521. 
p. 116. 
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Among the early Fathers just mentioned, St. Jerome was 
Erasmus’s supreme master and ideal, the only one of the 
Fathers, he extravagantly declared,! who was worth read- 
ing, at least among the Latin theologians. The first step 
towards the ancient theology that Erasmus made was to 
plan an edition of St. Jerome’s works beginning with the 
Letters; the text should be cleaned of mediaeval barnacles 
and come to the reader in its pristine form. “My ardor for 
correcting the text of St. Jerome is so great,” he writes 
a friend,” “‘that I seem to myself to have been breathed upon 
by some impulse from on high.” Again in a letter to the Pope, 
Leo X,° he declares that he has almost killed himself in giy- 
ing this new birth to the works of St. Jerome. No wonder 
that Erasmus thought that the world owed him his living 
when such was his aim and such his accomplishment. Alas, 
he lived too soon! If the philanthropic institutions patron- 
ized by our Carnegies, Rockefellers, and Guggenheims had 
been in existence, Erasmus would undoubtedly have been 
given a handsome grant with St. Jerome for his project and 
a corps of research and clerical assistants at his beck and call. 
St. Jerome was an admirable choice as Erasmus’s patron 
saint, or patron theologian. They both were Christian hu- 
anists, in their different ways. They both combated here- 
ics and expounded the Christian virtues. “hey both wrote 
ommentaries on the Bible, and presented new translations 
f the Sacred Text. They both had keen wits and sharp 
ongues. They both submitted to the lure of the epigram, 
hat winged word that in Homer’s phrase escapes the bar- 
iriers of the teeth, within which it had decently been con- 
ned. St. Jerome directs shafts quite as sharp as those of 


1 Ep. 308. But Erasmus also shows abundant acquaintance with St. Augus- 
\tine and edited some of his works. 

2 Eb. 273. 

3 Ep. 335. 
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Erasmus against the corruption of the Church, the dainty 
priests of the fashionable world, the pious dames with 
prayer-books of purple and gold, who after a bountiful din- | 
ner dream of Apostles—et post cenam dubiam somniant | 
Apostolos. The difference is this, that St. Jerome escaped | 
the worldly Church for the tranquil purity of the cloister; | 
Erasmus escaped the perverted cloister for the calm of a 
purified Church. They both were great teachers. The 
mighty Doctor turned aside from his scholarly labors to 
write a long letter on the education of a little girl, which is 
full of sound pedagogy, worthy of our attention today. 
Erasmus wrote many works of this kind in which both girls . 
and boys and the Christian soldier and the earthly prince 
find patterns for their studies, their piety, their manners, 
and their conduct of aftairs. 

His great textbook is, of course, the Colloquies, (Collo- 
quia Familiaria) , written by one of the greatest Latinists of 
modern times. Erasmus had his fling, in the dialogue called 
Ciceronianus, at the pedants who thought no style good 
if its elements could not be found in Cicero. Erasmus could 
write in the Ciceronian manner on the proper occasion, but 
his brain was stored with all kinds of Latinities and he knew, 
as Cicero knew, and illustrated, that Latin is a growing lan- 
guage able to cope with the demands of any age if you only 
give it a chance. For conversation there is nothing like 
Terence, whom Erasmus had learned by heart when a school- — | 
boy, and of Terence and many another ancient author, the | 
Colloquies are full. There is nothing that he cannot make 
the schoolboy talk about in Latin, and no amusement 
dear to the schoolboy’s heart that he did not understand. 
To take but one example, he introduces a ball game in which — 
two students, the French Bernardus and the German Adol- — 
phus, take part. It is a simple game—only one on a side, no 


SS 
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crowded grandstands, no cheer leaders, no bands to parade 
alphabetically between the acts. But this primitive sport 
contained one feature of the utmost importance for stimu- 
lating the contestants to do their best, of which we have not 
even dreamed today. If Bernard is beaten, he is to shout 
“Floreat Germania!” three times. If he is the victor, then 
Adolphus is to shout “Floreat Gallia! Floreat Gallia! 
Floreat Gallia!” Imagine the Harvard team and the Har- 
vard supporters after a defeat by their traditional foe, bel- 
lowing the regular cheer with three long ‘‘Yales” at the 
end! ‘There is even an international moral to be drawn 
today from this simple episode, but I will refrain.’ 

But to come at last to our topic, Erasmus is a guest at 
Horace’s feast of Comedy. Another is the saintly, and 
sprightly, Thomas More, the only man of the period—unless 
we add Pope Leo X—who knew what Erasmus was about. 
Erasmus wrote satire of all sorts. His spirit was moved by 
Juvenal and Lucian at times. Too much has been made, [| 
believe, of the influence of Lucian and not enough of the 
three Roman masters of the Comic Spirit whom he learned 
by heart at school, Ovid in part, and Terence and Horace 
whole.? The wealth of genial irony with which the mind of 
Erasmus was stored was first freely displayed, it seems to 
me, on his first visit to England, where he found at last a 
songenial and Horatian atmosphere in the Oxford common 
room. He has left us a pleasant picture of a little dinner 
there and of the banter in which the guests took part. Oxford 
Jeserves some of the credit for the Colloquies no less than 
for the Adagia, for they spring partly, as Erasmus himself 


1The Colloquia was used as a textbook at Harvard College from the be- 
sinning, with new editions constantly appearing down at least to 1833. Part- 
idge, the barber (and ex-schoolmaster) in Tom Jones (Book VIII, 5), has 
‘rasmi Colloquia among his books. iteh 

2 It would be profitable to trace the growth of the Comic Spirit in Erasmus, 
fter a thorough study of his letters as well as of his more formal works. 
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says, from table talk. It was more than a schoolbook from 
the start, and more and more as the later editions appeared 
it acquired the character of satire in Horace’s sense with its 
little pictures of the life of the day. The wit is often of a 
jovial, slapdash, Plautine sort, for instance when he describes 
the miseries of German inns in contrast with the humanitas 
Gallicae gentis on this side of the Rhine. But even in this 
sketch there are bright little Horatian oases, as when he 
remarks that ‘‘no one greets a new arrival, lest they should 
seem to be trying to make him stay, a proceeding that they 
account vulgar, and quite below the gravity of a German.” 
And again, “If they see some foreigner among them who 
looks like a gentleman, they stare at him all eyes, as though 
he were a new species of animal imported from Africa.” 
These slaps do not apply to German hospitality as we know 
it today, but the types described by Erasmus still exist, in 
various quarters of the globe. 

But the work of Erasmus in which nothing but the pure 
Spirit of Comedy appears, is the Praise of Folly. To him it 
was a mere jeu d’esprit, a lusus, as Horace’s Satires were to 
him—although the truth told with a smile may be deep. The 
work has a Greek title—’Eyxépiov Mwptas—for a special rea- 
son, since it is dedicated, of course, to Thomas More. I will 
here interpose an example of Erasmus’s affection for his 
friend that I came across the other day in an unexpected 
place, his De Copia Verborum. Doubtless the biographers 
of Erasmus have seized it long ago, but it came to me with — 
the freshness of a discovery. This work, quite as remark- — 
able in its way as the Adagia, is a phrase-book somewhat — 
like Roget’s Thesaurus. I suppose that Erasmus must have — 
borrowed from various predecessors, but they could not 
have contained all the wealth of Latinity that he has here 
amassed. Thus, to come to my example, one of the headings 
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is: Semper dum vivam tui meminero, “I will remember you 
as long as I live.’’ On this phrase Erasmus plays variations, 
like a musician on a theme. I have not counted the number 
of equivalent phrases, but since they fill three and one-half 
folio pages, I know that none but Erasmus could have sup- 
plied the most of them. Early in the list comes this one: Ipse 
prius e vivis excessero quam Morus e nostra excesserit 
memoria, “I shall depart from the living sooner than Morus 
departs from my memory.”’ Inno less than eighteen of those 
that follow, the phrase is twined about the name of his 
friend. 

So then, asks Erasmus in the preface to his lighter work, 
“To whom else could I dedicate it? I was reminded first of 
-your cognomen, Morus, which is as near to the word Mapia 
(‘folly’) as you are temperamentally far from it. Then I 
knew that you can appreciate this kind of play; for you dare 
to look on the high comedy of life with the laughing philoso- 
pher and to disdain to grovel in buffoonery with the mob. 
Of course I shall get criticism for descending from the 
dignity of a theologian (he did) and of indulging in un- 
Christian vituperation. But I have the authority of St. 
Jerome and you will understand. My method is not Juve- 
nalian; I am not stirring the depths of slime. I am laughing 
at folly, not flagellating vice. So fare you well, my witty 
More and defend your Moriosity stoutly. Dated in the 
country.” It was the English countryside where Erasmus 
wrote this work, as we have seen, in seven days. The date 
added is June 9, 1508. Although it is wrong, it is, if 1 may 
be allowed a paradox, one of the most important dates in 
the history of comedy.’ 


1Jt is the date given in the Froben edition (1522). But Erasmus did not 
return from Italy till 1509 (see Mangan, of. cit., I p. 290). Either Erasmus 
or his editor had a slip of memory—less probably some covert reason. Natur- 
ally the exact day, month and year do not here concern us. 
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In form and length, there is nothing quite like this work 
in what has come down from antiquity, though Lucian gave | 
some suggestions. The animating idea, however, derives 
from that Queen of Horace’s Satires (113) in which we take 
a vue générale of a mad world. Elsewhere in the Satires, as 
we saw, there are other smaller pictures of episodes and indi- 
viduals, which were also meant to be hung in Horace’s Gal- 
lery of Fools. The idea has been generalized in the Third 
Satire of Book II and now Erasmus enlarges it yet further. 
He composes, to use a term he might not like, a summa stul- 
titiae. 

This takes the form of a speech, an Encomium, of which 
the speaker is Folly and the subject the praise of herself. 
The speech is planned deliberately on the rules of the later 
Sophists, who had nicely elaborated an art of praise which 
could be accommodated to the most unpraisable of mortals. 
Folly applies this art to herself. Erasmus has not merely 
writ Horace large: he would not merely illustrate the preva- 
lence of folly among mortals, but prove that from Folly’s 
point of view she is the salvation of the race. This kind of 
satire is admirably self-protective, like that of More’s 
Utopia. Horace had invented an armor of this sort, as we 
saw, in ridiculing the third person in terms of the first. The 
reader asks, “Does he really mean himself, or, dreadful 
thought, does he mean me?” In like fashion, one often 
queries in reading the Encomion Morias, ‘Just who is the 
speaker anyway?” “I never knew anybody so wise,” says 
Folly, ‘‘as not to follow Pleasure—wise did I say? I mean 
foolish—no, I believe I mean wise.” And thus she keeps us 
wondering. 

Let me take an example, which will show that Erasmus 
can pass the acid test of a humorist, the ability to laugh at 
himself and his kind. Folly has shown what an asset to so- _ 
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ciety is a hale fool well met, the man who can get along with 

people and do the ordinary things. But take the scholar! 

“Invite him to a dinner, and he will either maintain a glum 
silence or bore the assemblage with his latest discoveries 
(molestis quaestiunculis). Ask him to a dance and he will 
perform a camel-trot (camelum saltare). Drag him to the 
‘movies, and the very sight of him will interfere with the 
general enjoyment. He’ll leave after the first reel like An- 
thony Comstock (sapiens Cato), unable to make his high 
‘brow low (quandoquidem supercilium non potest ponere). 
If he has to buy something, or talk business, or do any of 
‘the things without which life cannot go on, your wise man 
will act more like a log than a human being. How can he 
be a desirable citizen when he doesn’t know what is going 
on and holds himself aloof from the thoughts and practices 
of the vulgar? He naturally acquired a certain odium, be- 
cause he’s so different. For what human action is not 
plenteously compounded of folly, a work of fools, by fools 
and for fools? So if an individual must run counter to all 
his kind, I’d advise him like Timon, that misanthrope of 
old, to move into the wilds, and enjoy his own wisdom solus.” 

Now ascholar, reading this passage, might uncomfortably 
suspect that if a sage had delivered this diatribe, there might 
be a grain of truth in it. But these are the words of Folly, 
and of course not true—and yet? 

The encomiast, as I have said, delivers her speech with 
ue observance of the ancient rules. Wearing her well- 
nown headdress, she mounts the pulpit amid the chuckles 
of the spectators, and announces that in one stroke she has 
arried out the prescription of Quintilian which it may take 
n ordinary orator hours to effect—to render your audience 
enevolent, auditores benivolos reddere. Folly’s hearers are 
leased from the start. ‘‘Put on your ears,” she remarks, 
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“not the kind you carry to church but those that you elongate 
at the show, and listen to the words of Folly, her extem-- 
poraneous effort in a form universally approved, though not 
universally proclaimed, self-laudation. Don’t expect any 
definitio of the subject, nor any divisio. Folly has no finis: 
she is one, indivisible and endless.’ She next explains her 
parentage: she was born of Wealth and Youth in the For- 
tunate Isles during the Golden Age: she was educated by 
the nymphs Tipsy and Stupid, with appropriate maids-in- 
waiting. She is a goddess, and has done more for mankind 
than the deities who invented corn and oil and wine. She 
bestowed birth on the human race. For how is birth possible 
without matrimony ? And what man would put on the muzzle 
of matrimony without Folly’s aid? What woman would in- 
veigle him into the muzzle if she could foresee what house- 
keeping means? As with Birth, so all the charm of Infancy 
is its folly, and so with the Youth. Even as he wizens (not 
wisens) into maturity, and the shades of the prison-house 
close about him, he still is Folly’s Priest, and in Old Age he 
blandly reverts to a Second Childhood of Folly. Who can 
stand a very active old man whom you constantly have to 
compliment on his activity? The pleasant old man is the 
stupid one, who does not overplay his part. 

And now we rise to Olympus, and note that the useful and 
attractive gods are the Foolish ones, not the sooty coal- 
heaver, Vulcan, but Bacchus and Venus and Cupid. The only 
time when Vulcan gave the gods an inextinguishable laugh — 
was when he bustled round and made a fool of himself. The — 
reign of Folly is universal. She is present in all human insti- — 
tutions and pleasures—Wein, Weib, und Gesang, friend- P 
ship, love, and war. Surely, after this long and sparkling _ 
elaboration, Folly has proved her right to a place with the — 
other divinities. 
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What of her temperament, her qualities? That is a topic 
that no encomiast can neglect. The first is Fortitudo, then 
Industria, then something a trifle surprising, but cogently 
set forth, her Prudentia—and then, with the help of an invo- 
cation to the Gods, yes, her Sapientia. There are, of course, 
the four cardinal virtues, with the significant exceptions that 

Tustitia is replaced by Prudentia (as sometimes happens), 
-and Temperantia by Industria. After a cogent exposition 
of the blessings of Folly and the inconveniences of Wisdom, 
) she describes the different classes of her faithful adherents 
| —Professors, Poets, Lawyers, Philosophers, Theologians, 
/ Monks, Courtiers, Bishops, Cardinals, Popes—and then 
: after learnedly setting forth her authorities—Pagan, Bib- 
lical and Patristic—she climbs in a Peroratio to a height 
on which she sits identical with Summum Bonum, and de- 
scends in an epilogue in which she will attempt no recapitula- 
tion, since she has forgotten what she has said. 

I have given but the outline of Folly’s Encomium. All 
the way along there are pleasant pictures of diversified 
inanity, including the description of a day on Olympus, 
where the gods, after finishing a hard morning’s work at 
hearing vows, drop round to the Club, steep themselves 
pleasantly in nectar, and look down from their windows 
mellowly on the great human show. Then there are wise 
observations, if Folly’s words are wise. One becomes con- 
vinced of the blessedness of idiots— 


Felices nimium stulti bona si sua norint. 


For one thing, they can tell the truth. It is always pleasant 
to tell the truth, if you can do so without offending anybody 
—but that privilege is reserved only for fools. One sees with 
mortal as well as celestial eyes the theatre of life, which the 
wise strip of its charm, while Folly preserves its illusion. 
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One sounds with Folly the depths of human woe, the awful 
reality, to which she can make us blind. Towards the end - 
of her discourse, when the talk is of the Church, she almost 
forgets her part. She speaks as a satirist and a reformer. 
This is that mood of seriousness which must underlie satire, 
for otherwise it would pall. Satire and sympathy, Thackeray 
remarks, walk hand-in-hand. But this tone is not continued 
too long. Just as the reader is about to conclude that not 
only Folly but the author has forgotten her past, she 
blithely shakes her bells, and leaves the pulpit, remarking 
as she goes, ‘‘Please excuse me if I’ve been saucy; remember 
I am Folly and a woman.” 

Never was Horace’s maxim, ‘“‘ Tis sweet in season to play 
the fool” (dulce est desipere in loco), more amply justified 
than in Folly’s Encomium. No wit quite so subtle had ap- 
peared since Ovid presented a Remedy of Love, almost 
indistinguishable from the disease. No reformation or 
counter-reformation is needed after Folly’s sermon. Leo X 
read the work with a proper amusement and observed that 
the author had built his own little niche in the Gallery of 
Fools; professor and pope are both there. The Sorbonne, 
losing temper, like More’s Friar, condemned the book in 
1542, and one worthy Lutheran, if my memory is not astray, 
bought a picture of Erasmus and placed it in his library 
that he might spit at it, as he walked round and round. 
Neither he nor his master, whose methods of rejoinder were 
not much more subtle, could see that the permanent re- 
former was Erasmus. Nigellus Wireker, who wrote towards 


the end of the twelfth century a satire entitled the Mirror — 


of Fools (Speculum Stultorum) which, though a product of 
the dark and Middle Ages, may be put on the same shelf 
with Erasmus’s masterpiece, tells a story of two cows, Bi- 
cornis and Brunetta, whose tails froze into an icy field; the 
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former pulled away at once, minus her tail, the latter waited 
for it to thaw out. Nigellus tells us that these cows are allegor- 
ical. The former symbolizes those reformers who are nimis 
indiscreti et valde praecipites. The cow who waited comfort- 
ably for the sun to effect the work of liberation betokens those 
who are governed by riper counsels, by the spirit of wisdom 
and understanding. This allegory of the cows is also a proph- 
ecy of Luther and Erasmus. Our times, too, are ready for 
that gentler melting of the ice in which we are encased. Eras- 
mus, with that look which you can see in Holbein’s portrait of 
him, or even better still in that of Metsys, would have 
scanned our eager, efficient, and most pugnacious world and 
found it primitive. 

In the loftier levels of this comedy—I feel like calling it a 
Divine Comedy—of Erasmus, Folly’s analysis of our human 
lot, our human shams, is keen and pitiless. Only fools are 
allowed to speak the truth, as the fools in Lear and Twelfth 
Night speak it. If Shakespeare did not know Erasmus, they 
both have ascended by different paths (Erasmus hand-in- 
hand with Horace) to these rarely visited heights of wis- 
dom—excuse me, I should say folly—no, it is rather wisdom. 

The idea for this Praise of Folly came to Erasmus, as we 
have seen, while he rode his horse over the Alps. Some 
critics have noticed with surprise, and a certain sentimental- 
ity, that Erasmus has no word to say about the beauty of 
Alpine scenery. Perhaps he may have taken it in at the cor- 
ners of his eyes, but at the moment his mind was occupied 
“with a wider view from the summit of Olympus. 

In conclusion I have an audacious idea to express. Since 
Sir Thomas More, both wit and saint, has been duly canon- 
ized, may there yet be a chance for the dearest of his friends ? 
If you contemplate in those eleven volumes the contri- 
bution made by Erasmus to a better knowledge of the 
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Fathers and of the Sacred Text—matters that I have scarcely 


broached—it is hard to refuse him the title that some have © 


wished to give him of a Doctor of the Church. Of course 
there is his wit to pardon, and his sarcasms that border on 
calumnies, but he made full confession for all these sorry 
jests—lusus as he calls them—and both More and Jerome 
were guilty of a like offense. Of course he was not a martyr 
—and yet was Saint Sebastian tortured more than he by the 
arrows shot at his heart from right and left? Yet it would be 
audacious even to hope, though for me the hope is very 
tempting, that one day, possibly malgré lui, he may be de- 
clared St. Desiderius Erasmus. But perhaps it will be just 
as well to leave him content with the title, one of the highest 
of titles, of a friend of comedy, and of Horace. 

As I said at the outset of this lecture, it would be inter- 
esting to hear what the other guests at Horace’s banquet of 
comedy have to say. Meredith has spoken for some of them 
—even though he failed to invite Horace to the feast. He 
has a place for Fielding, who richly deserves it. I have re- 
cently re-read Tom Jones, which is full of Horatian precept 
and Horatian sparkle and of actual bits of Horace from 
cover to cover. He can shake hands with the Horace of the 
earlier Satires, the commonly called coarse satires. He treats 
coarseness, the coarseness of Squire Western, in the same 
way, not as a spur to pruriency but as matter for honest 
laughter. Jane Austen is more refined, in keeping with her 
age, but no less keenly Horatian in her slim, feasting smile 


at egoism. The same may be said of Trollope. We must 
certainly not leave Thackeray out, nor the presiding geniuses — 


of Punch who for decade after decade have subjected men 
and nations to the kindly and relentless light of comedy. 
Two of their number, C. L. Graves and E. V. Lucas, 


published in 1896 two little volumes of the best Horatian 
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parodies that to my knowledge have ever appeared, The 
Hawarden Horace and More Hawarden Horace, which 
are named from Mr. Gladstone’s country place and which 
with the proper courtesy make a comic character of their 
serious hero. One of the best Horatians of modern times 
was Austin Dobson, ad unguem factus Horatianus vir, who 
reproduced Horace’s poetical themes and Horace’s spirit 
in numerous ways. Indeed, as we survey the beneficiaries of 
Horace’s legacy down the centuries, we may well conclude, 
with Dobson, that, though several of them have received 
handsome shares, none possessed all that he had to leave. 
Science proceeds and art stands still. 
Our world today’s as good or ill, 
As cultured (nearly), 


As you were, Horace. You alone 
Unmet, unmatched, we have not known. 


EpWARD KENNARD RAND. 


